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(COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
HEAD OF 4m DUCHESS OF THORNDALE.—Drawn rrom Lire By Epwin Forses, ror THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
4th Duchess of Thorndale, bred and owned by Samuel Thorne, of Thorndale, Duchess County, N. ¥Y.—Red; calved July 10th, 1859; Got by 2d Grand Duke (12961). —Dam Duchess ( — ) 
by Duke of Gloster (11382) ; g dam Duchess 66th by 4th Duke of York (10167) ; gr g dam Duchess 58th by 4th Duke of Northumberland (3649); gr gr g dam Duchess 38th by Norfolk (2377); 
gt gr gr ¢ dam Duchess 88d by Belvedere (1706); gr gr gr gr g dam Duchess 19th by 24 Hubback (1423) ; gr er gr gr gr g dam Duchess 12th by the Earl (646) ; gr gr gr gr gr gr g dam Duchess 
4th by Ketton 2d (710); gr gr gr gr gr gr gr g dam Duchess 1st by Comet (155); gr gr gr gr gr gr gr gr g dam by Favorite (252) ; gr gr gr gr gr gr gr gr gr g dam by Daisy Bull (186), gr gr gr 
st gr gr gr gr gr gr g dam by Favorite (252); grgrgrgrgrgregr gr gr gr gr g dam by Hubback (319) ; gr gr gr gr gr gr gr gr gr gr gr gr g dam by J Brown’s Red Bull (97). 

In this country we know very little about ancestry too, and worthful, as we shall show. | her sire, 2d Grand Duke, cost 1000 Guineas in 
long lines of ancestry among our citizens, and Ath Duchess of Thorndale is of a prevailingly | England; her Grand Sire, Duke of Gloster, 650 
though now and then some old family can | red color of almost faultless, and for her large | Gs.; her Grand-dam, Duchess 66, sold for 700 
trace its descent back five or six generations, | size, delicate proportions; her head, small and | Gs. at the Ducie Sale, and her (66th’s) sire at the 
not one man in a hundred can tell the names of boney; eyes, full and very prominent, and the | same sale sold for 500 Gs. (These are Guineas, 
his great grandfathers. This may give interest jaws, remarkably clean. Her coat is like | not Pounds Sterling, remember.) Her son, 6th 
to the fact that the beautiful cow whose head is broadcloth, and her skin pliable and soft as | Duke of Thorndale, by 3d Duke (27749), now 4 
faithfully presented above, is the 10th ina line | buckskin. To say nothing of the first Duchess, | years old, is emphatically the finest bull we ever 
of ¢ ‘Duchesses,” and that her pedigree on the | Mr. Colling’s White Bull, Favorite, the Hub- | saw. She i is herself the queen of the Thorndale 
side of her dam may be traced back uninter- | backs, and the Dukes of Northumberland, her | herd, and, it is no more than fair to say, that 
Tuptedly 15 generations. They are an honored | rich heritage of blood is shown by the fact that | no picturgghowever fine, can do her justice. 
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Club Additions,—To Clubs of subscribers at club 
prices, additions can be made at any time at the same 
prices, if the additions begin at the same time as the others, 





Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable, They contain 


information upon every topic connected with rural life 
out-door and in-door, and the last nine volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume hasa full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for nine years past, beginning with 








1857—that is, Vol. 1610 Vol. 24. inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in pumbers) at $1.75 each. post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office), The volumes 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single number of the past nine 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each, 
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If farmers get what they hope and pray for, we 
shall have hot weather throughvut this month with 
just rain enough to keep things vigorously grow- 
ing, and the rain will most of it come in showers, 
without wind, at night. A few drizzly days, coming 
in pairs at intervals through the month, would be 
most gratifying to those who want to reset tobacco 
plants, or to plant out cubbages, but what we most 
need is bright clear weather for hayirg. We cau- 
tion our readers not to over work, and so lose 
an hundred fold more than they gain. Let farmers 
sce to it that their men and teams have time to eat 
and rest. Give the hands good wages, good food, 
pleasant quarters, and friendly treatment, and exact 
in return, prompt, active, dilligeft labor, and devo- 
tion to their employers’ interests. A word to those 
who have never had the charge of farm hands: — 
Take care that you know how much a man 
should do in an hour or day, and never exact too 
mach, nor be satisfied with too little. He is avery 
faithful man who will not take advantage of the 
ignorance of his employer in these particulars. 
When there is necessity for lively work, or work 
during hours of rest, the men will always give it 
freely if they see the need, but a few “spurts” 
gotten up without cause, will do much towards 
spoiling otherwise good hands, 


Hints about Work. 


Many of the hints given last. month are equally 
applicable to this, especially those that have 
reference to buildings, dairy matters, haying, etc. 

Grain Fields may demand attention early in the 
month, particularly if many coarse weeds are seen 
inthem. When possible, it will pay to go into the 
grain and pull, or cut with aspud, such weeds as 
dock, mustard, charlock, ete. After the grain heads 
have their development, look out for 

Saving Seed Grain.—Inspect the whole field and 
pick out those parts which are best; pull the 
weeds, and inferior stools of grain. If it it can be 
done, a hoe may be used in loosening the surface, 
and drawing earth up to the plants to some extent. 
Clip off also inferior heads, so that a very superior 
stand only is left. Allow these sclected portions to 
become dead ripe, at which time cut with a sickle 
or very carefully with a cradle, and handle the 
sheaves so that the grain will not shell out. 

Oats, blown down or lodged from their own 
weight, should be cut and cured for hay. Wheat 
and barley may sometimes be treated in the same 
way, but they fill better than oats aftcr they lodge, 
not being so leafy. 

Barley.—Cut before fully ripe, and protect from 
rain in well made stooks. There is a great dif- 
ference in price betwcen that well and that poorly 
handled in harvesting, and the gain in the feeding 
quality of the straw will pay over and above for 
the labor. Eastern farnfers, who raise much grain, 
ought to have 

Hay Caps.—Perhaps it will not pay to use them 
at the West, but in the Eastern and Middle States 
it will, though we apprehend there have been very 
few made within the last four years, 

Wheat is especially benefited by them, for it is 
best to stook up the sheaves almost as soon as cut, 
not giving the straw achance todry much, Cut 
wheat before it is ripe, while the heads are 
just beginning to droop, and the kernels are in the 
dough. To this end on very large farms it is best 
to have different kinds of wheat ripening one after 
another. Both hay and grain 


Stacks are best built long and narrow, One side 





being a little higher than the other, a course of 16. 
foot boards will cover the stack. The boards may 
be nailed together in threes. Snch a stack may be 
made with a horse fork, and asimple pair of shears, 

Floed Crops.—If we were directing the prepara- 
tion of the soil for corn, potatoes and other root 
crops, we might say that a lack of manure could 
not be made good by subsequent treatment, but 
nevertheless we will say now that it is also true 
that frequent and thorough tillage will do as much 
for these crops as manure, though in a different way, 
It will defend against drouths; it will lct the air 
into the earth, with moisture, and it will promote 
the disintegration and decomposition, thus afford- 
ing the plants a fuller benefit of the manure and 
fertility of the soil. 

Corn.—At the last hoeing, turnip seed may be 
sown, and hoed in. . 

Potato Ground.—If dug early for market, set cab- 
bages as fast as the ground is cleared. 

Cabbages may also follow field peas if the ground 
is rich, and if not, a fine rich compost may be 
plowed in. (See Hint last month.) 

Corn Foddev.—Corn, sorghum, millet, and Hun- 
guian grass may be sowed for soiling, or for hay, 

Tobacco.—The labors in the tobacco ficld will be 
steady and irksome, but a good crop depends upon 


having every spot in the field oceupied by a good 


plant as early as the first week in July, and then 
hocing thoroughly, keeping the ground loose and 
open, all the weeds down, and the worms picked 
off. Poison tobacco worm moths, see basket item. 

Grass.—Cut and cure grass whenever it lodges 
badly, even though the rest of the field cannot be 
cut. Cut Timothy when just out of blossom, and 
clover when in fullest bloom. All grasses should 
be cut before they are tough and wiry. 

Mowing Machines and Hay Tedders make quick 
work with hay. Cut the grass when the dew is off, 
and within half an hour follow with the tedder and 
repeat the tedding as often as once in half an hour 
until past midday ; then, when the grass is hattest, 
rake into windrows, and throwing it into cocks let 
it lie till the next day ;—or keep the tedder going 
till 24¢ o’clock, and then rake up and get in all cut 
before 11. All cut before noon may be g¥tten in 
in the forenoon of the next day, if the weather Is 
good. When you have not these machines, try the 
following plan for 

Curing Hay.—Stir well as soon as the sun {s hot, 
and when the grass is well wilted and hot, rake it in- 
to loose windrows; turn these frequently, shaking 
out wet locks until say 314 o’clock, then cock up and 
let these Jie a day or two if need be, but employ the 
first convenient sun-shine after the next day to shake 
the cocks out and warm them through; then get 
the hay in. This curing in the cock is especially 
good for clover, but all hay is sweeter for it. It 
should never get dry and parched. If dried slogrly, 
the juices have a sort of honey-like character, and 
will neither sour, mould, nor ferment in the mow, 
nor will the leaves and heads drop off. 


Turnips.—Sow Cowhorn, or Purple-top Strap- 
leaf, both good sorts, Sow in drills, except on 
ground that cannot be plowed, or among other 
crops. Usually after the 20th is carly enough. 


Buckwheat must be sowed before the 20th usu- 
ally; though many take the risk of early frosts, 
which are fatal te the crop, and delay to the last of 
the month. The kernels fill better in the cool 
weather later in autumn, if frosts hold off. 24 
to 82 quarts of sced per acre is the usual quantity, 


Animals of all kinds require the farmer’s attention 
during this as much as any other month; that is, a 
lack of needed care is just as injurious. See that 
all have pure water—if possible, running water—al- 
ways within reach. Change pastures often enough, 
so that none shall get very short, and provide extra 
feed of corn, grass, oats, ete., cut green and wilted 
before feeding, if there is any failure of pasturage. 
Feed and water working cattle and horses well, reg- 
ularly, and give regular rest. Take care of harness 
or yoke galls, bathing with cold water and shifting 
the harness, padding it, or the yokes of cattle. Se¢ 
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items in the ‘ Bask et” on the ‘uh -bot, or grub in 
the head, and ou warbdles, or grubs in cattle’s backs. 
acct 
Orehard and Nursery. 

We shall probably havea fair crop of all kinds 
of fruit, except peaches, and in some localities the 
grapes will be short from the killing of the new 
shoots by frost. If we expect successfully to raise 

Peaches, some mode of culture must be adopted, 
which will protect the buds from the severe cold of 
winter. In April last we gave an account of a 
plan followed in Ohio. Others cut the young tree 
back at planting, and thus cause all the limbs to 
start near the ground, and these as they grow are 
trained by stakes into 2 nearly horizontal position, 
so that they may be readily covered with earth or 
litter during the winter. Whoever hits upon and 
adopts a practicable method for preserving the buds 
from the effects of cold, will find it profitable, as 
the demand increases faster than the supply. 

Birds and Insects are the theme of a large portion 
of the letters we now receive in this department. 
In cultivation we have broken up the natural order 
of things, and must not be surprised if now insects 
and now birds are a’ source of annoyance. The best 
way we have seen to keep off birds is practised by 
Mr. Knox’s workmen, who make sinall wind-mills, 
60 arranged as to make a clatter, and put them up 
here and there in the vineyard. We have said 
enough last month about the Tent Caterpillar, and 
have only to add that one correspondent fiuds a 
mullien-stalk, fastened to a pole, a very efficient 
brush with which to dislodge the pests. 

Borers were sufficiently discussed in May on page 
187. If the trees were not protected, they should 
be looked to before the eggs hatch, and the grub 
finds its way into the trunk. Read the May article. 

Pruning may now be done on old or neglected 
orchards; take out superfluous limbs, and head 
back those disposed to too vigorous growth. 

Budding is sufficieutly described on page 258, to 
enable any one to practice it. If this year’s bnds 
do not take, the same stocks may be grafted next 
spring. We cannot too often insist upon the 
necessity of care in selecting buds or cions for 
propagating. It is a notion among many that 
merely budding or grafting a tree helps its fruitful- 
ness. The object of these operations is to get a 
’ kind of fruit that we know to be good, rather than 
take the rare chance of a seedling stock’s produc- 
ing choiee fruit. -Therefore get buds from only 
desirable varicties, 

Thinning should not be omitted, 
said in an article on page 258, 

Layers may be made of vines and shrubs as soon 
as the present season’s growth gets firm. Grape 
vines layered now will have good roois by autumn, 
Prepare the soil well, and if it is light, use a good 
mulch over the layer to keep it from drying. 

Weeds should be kept from occupying the ground, 
whether in orchard, nursery row, or seed-bed. 
Seedling stocks, when young, are apt tosuffer from 
weeds; they need as careful weeding and _ thin- 
ning as any other plants. It is not too late to 


Sufficient is 


Mulch trees, and it should be done with those 
planted this spring, as it will save many that would 
not survive without troublesome watering. Besides 
the usual mulches, we have seen shavings from a 
planing mill used. Anything that will prevent 
evaporation, from stones to bog-hay, will answer. 

Grafts set this spring still need the care suggested 
last month. It often happens that the stock will 
throw out vigorous shoots, which will rob the graft 
of nourishment and cause it to become feeble or 
dic. Rub off all such as soon as they appear, and 
control the growth of the grafts by pinching. 

Seedlings, especially those of evergreens, will 
need shading as directed on page 147 (April.) 

Sceds.—The collection of these needs care, As 
S00n as the ornamental shrubs ripen their seeds, 
collect and sow, or keep in earth. Collect cherry 
pits and seeds of other fruits. 

Slugs upon pear and cherry trees are to be dusted 
With lime from a bag of open texture tied toa pole, 





Kitchen | Garden, 


June opens with coid rains, and if these are long 
continued, many seeds willrotintheground. Lo-e 
no time in replanting. See article in ‘ Basket,’ “ Not 
too Late” for some of the things which may be suc- 
cessfully sown this month. In all profitable gar- 
dening the land is kept constantly at work, pro- 
ducing two and sometimes three crops in the year. 

Transplanting still needs to be done with late 
cabbages, ete. It will be successful in the hottest 
weather, if the holes are watered before putting 
in the plants, and the plants are properly prepared 
by grouting, i. e., enveloping their roots in mud. 

Vacant Places.—Many allow the land from which 
an early crop has been taken to lay idle and run to 
weeds. This should never oceur. Fill np with 
ruta-bagas, fall spinach, and other late crops. 

Asparagus.—Now that cutting has ecased, en- 
courage as much growth as possible to repair the 
loss. A dressing of manure will not come amiss, 
and weeds should be kept from the bed until the 
tops shade it. If the, larve of the beetle appear 
—small, black, leech-like bodies—cut all infested 
branches and burn them. 

Beans.—Limas are usually allowed to run too 
high. Most vines will go to the end of their sup- 
port before they begin to bear, and the Lima bean 
may be made to fruit earlier by only allowing it to 
run as high as one ean reach, Salted string beans 
are very good in winter, and a planting made now 
will give a supply. 

Beets may be planted for a late crop, which will 
be realized unless very dry weather comes on. 
Hoe often, and as soon as large enough, thin to 6 
or 8 inches in the row. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—The later plants are 
to be put out as soon as large enough. Plenty of 
manure, with some lime, which is said to prevent 
elub-foot, should be put upon the land. Cater- 
pillars are to be looked out for and hand picked, 
and slugs trapped as recommended on page 257. 

Celery.—Those who grow in trenches should see 
that the bottom of the trench is well enriched. 
For a complete account of flat culture see an ar- 
ticle in Agriculturist for July, 1865. 

Carrots.—Keep well hoed until the tops prevent 
working, and sow seed if young carrots are wanted. 

Corn may still be planted to give a supply for late 
use and for drying. 

Cucumbers for pickles may be sown in well enrich- 
ed hills, Select the best of the early crop for seed. 

Iyg Plants.—Give good cultivation, liquid ma- 
nure and mulch. 

Endive.—Sow for a late crop of salad. 

Herbs.—These are in perfection just at flowering 
time, and then is the time to cut. Dry in the 
shade and preserve from flies and dust. 

Lettuce, if sown this month, is apt to soon run to 
seed, unless it is In a partialshade. The Silesian is 
best at this season. 

Melons often set more fruit than can be ripened. 
Remove what seems to be superfluous. Hoe the 
plants until the growth of vines prevents it. 

Onions need continued care in weeding. From 
the press of haying and other w ork they are often 
neglected this month, much to the injury of the 
crop. If the sowing was properly done, but little 
thinning will be needed, but, if crowded, thin. 

Peas.—Some of the early varieties maybe sown. 
They are very apt to mildew; deep planting tends 
to prevent this. Gather pods from vines reserved 
for seed, taking those only that ripen early. 

Potatoes,—As the early sorts are dug for use, bury 
the tops, which soon decay and enrich the soil. 
Late cabbages, turnips, or spinach, may occupy the 
ground when the potatoes are off. 

Rhudard.—Flowering and seed bearing tend to 
exhaust the plant, hence the direction to cut off 
the flower stalks as soon as they shoot up. Now 
that fruit is abundant the pulling should diminish 
or cease altogether, and the plants allowed to re- 
cuperate by rest. Give a dressing of manure. 


Seeds.—It is better to buy seeds than to save poor 





ones. Many take the first and best products of the 
gurden for the table, and use what is left for seed. 
Just the reverse of this should be the ease. The 
earliest, best shaped, and finest of everything 
should be chosen. By pursuing this course the 
kinds will not only not run out, but improve. 

Sweet Potatoes,—Keep the ground of the ridges or 
hills clean and mellow until the vines cover it. 

Squashes,—Hoe until the vines get so large as to 
interfere, then do not disturb them, but allow them 
to take root. Look under the leaves early in the 
morning for the black bug, and destroy it, and 
crush any eggs that may be found. The spotted 
Galeruca, an insect shaped like a lady-bug, but 
ycllow, with black spots, is very destructive to the 
leaves. They must be caught very early in the 
morning, as they fly when it is warm. The borer is 
a great pest in many localities; usually its presence 
is not known until the whole vine wilts. The grub 
enters near the root, and if a hole is found, care- 
fully split the vine with a knife, and take him out. 
Cover the wound with earth if practicable, other- 
wise bind it up. 

Tomatoes.—The large green ‘* worm” devours the 
leaves and green fruit. If any droppings are seen, 
hunt for the worm at ones, as in every day of un- 
disturbed foraging it m: kes wonderfyl havoc with 
the plants. Ir the plants are not trained in any of 
the several ways we have described, they will fall 
over with the weight of fruit; in this case place 
brush or some rude support for the branches to 
recline upon, and thus keep the fruit clean. 

Weeds are to be fought all the season. A sharp 
stecl rake, frequently uscd, will keep them down, 
and leave the surface open. If a deeper working is 
desired, use the hoe fork fiyured last July. This 
leaves the soil in splendid condition, and ina dry 
time it will benefit the plants more than watering, 

wunsteigjatins 


Fruit Garden, 


In most places the strawberry harvest is over. 
Remove the mulch, and fork in a dressing of ma- 
nure. If plants are needed, allow sufficient run- 
ners*to grow and take root; otherwise stop them. 

Raspberries follow the strawberry, and will now 
need a daily picking. Some cultivators remove the 
old canes as soon as the fruit is off, while others 
prefer to let them remain until the fall pruning, 
Suckers are to be kept down unless they are need- 
ed for new plants, as three or four canes are all that 
are needed to a stool. 


Blackberries.—The crop of fruit is often so heavy 
as to make it necessary to tie up the branches, A 
heavy mulch around the vines is beneficial, as it is 
difficult to use the hoe among them. 

Currants, if trained in the tree form, are apt to 
lose their branches from the weight of fruit, and 
will need support. Treat the worm with hellebore, 
and cut away the borer as directed last month. 


Dwarf Trees should have the fruit thinned when 
there is any disposition to overbear. See article 
on page 259. Dust the slugs with lime, as noticed 
under Orchard. Trees put out this spring, will be 
helped by athorough mulch. The red spider fre- 
quently injures the pear; he is a little fellow and his 
work is often seen before the insect itself is noticed, 
Frequent syringings of soap suds will keep it in 
check. The shape of the tree may be controlled, 
and its fruitfulness increased by judicious pinching. 

Grape Vines.—Keep the shoots tied up. Thin 
freely, especially on vines fruiting the first time. 
Pinch the laterals to one leaf; if they push again, 
repeat the pinching, reducing each new growth to 
one leaf. Bearing canes are to be stopped at 8 or 4 
leaves beyond the last bunch. Hand pick - beetles 
and caterpillars. Mildew makes its appearance in 
small greyish patches on the leaves, new wood, and 
fruit. See article on its treatment on page 223 
(June). Apply the remedy on the first attack. 

scsi 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 

Grass, whether on the lawn or edgings to beds, 
needs care to keep out weeds. Plantains, thistles, 
and other coarse weeds should be pulled while they 
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are small. Keep all margins trimmed neatly. 
Mow often, and if the grass is not heavy, it need 
not be raked from the lawn. 

Borders and Beds should always be kept neat. 
Dress the surface with the rake, and hand pull 
weeds that grow up in clumps of flowers and 
shrubs. Unless flower seed is wanted, remove the 
clusters or stems after blooming is over. 

Bulbs are to be taken up when ripe, which may 
be known by the fading of the leaves. When dry, 
they may be packed in papers, or in dry sand. 

Tie up all plants that need supports, before they 
fall over, keeping the stakes as much out of sight 
as possible. Dahlias need a great deal of care in 
this respect, and not only the main stalk, but the 
heavier branches, will require support. 

Pruning of shade and ornamental trees may still 
be done. Evergreens may be shaped by a judicious 
use of the knife. Hedges, whether deciduous or 
evergreen, are to be clipped. 

Propagation of shrubs, vines, etc., by layers and cut- 
tings, is done when the new growth is firm enough. 
Many shrubs will grow from cuttings of green wood 
that are not easily propagated in any other way. 

Annuals will need transplanting and thinning. 
Seed still sown of the quick growing kinds, will 
probably give Mlants that will blossom before frost. 

Seeds of perennials and other plants should be 
saved as they ripen. Many of the perennials do 
better if the secd be sown as soon as it is ripe. 

Roses will be attacked by various enemies, all of 
which, except the rosebug, will yield to syringing 
with strong soap suds or tobacco water. The bug 
must be picked by hand or shaken off and caught 
upon acloth. Tie up the new growth of pillar and 
climbing roses; make layers to increase the stock; 
cut back the remontants to within three or four 
buds of the stem. 

Bedding Plants may be pegged down to evenly 
cover the ground, and 


Plants in Pots ought not to be neglected. They 
often suffer from dryness. 
a " 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


There is little to be added to the notes of last 
month. The plants which remain in the house will 
need watering, shading, and ventilation, as well as 
care in regard to insects. 

Alterations and repairs, painting and cleansing, 
overhauling the heating apparatus, etc., is usually 
put off too late, when the work has to be hurried. 
Better have everything ready, months too soon 
than days too late. 

Budding of green-nouse shrubs may be done 
whenever growing, and prune such as need it. 

Potting Material—Old hot-bed manure, good pas- 
ture loam, leaf-mold, and clean sand, Should be laid 
in under cover. 

Propagate stock for winter blooming from cut- 
tings, and pot rooted cuttings and seedlings. 

Camellias and other shrubs, set out of doors, 
must not suffer for want of shade or water. See 
that they are not overturned by the wind. 


—_—_e— 


Cold Grapery. 


The temperature of the house should be 90° to 
95° at mid-day, and sink to about 85° during the 
night. If there is a lack of sufficient moisture in 
the borders, mulch those outside, and if necessary, 
water them with weak liquid manure. Continue 
to pinch the laterals. The berries will need thin- 
ning, removing sufficient to prevent crowding. 
Slender scissors are made to use in thinning. The 
amount of thinning will depend upon the variety 
of grape, it is usually necessary to remove one-half 
and often more. Sprinkling is to be continued ev- 
ery evening, unless mildew attacks the vines, in 
which case it must be discontinued and the air of 
the house kept dry. At the first sign of mildew 
on the leaves, sprinkle sulphur freely over the floor 
of the house, and discoutinue the sprinkling until 
the danger is over. 








Containing a great varietu of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


‘The Second Half of Volume 25 com- 
mences with this number, and new subscribers can begin 
for a half or whole year, though most persons will desire 
the six splendid numbers already issued. We solicit a 
continuation of the friendly aid of our readers, so freely 
bestowed in the past, in extending the circulation of the 
Agriculturist, promising on our part to spare no effort to 
make it a useful messenger wherever it may be sent. 

To Secretaries of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies,—Piease send us your 
announcements of Fairs, Exhibitions, etc., ear/y, as soon 
as you see this, if the time is fixed. Moreover, please 
indicate the State in which County Fairs are to be held. 
A good share of the circulars that come to us have this 
important item omitted. Our list of fairs is ahways 
eagerly sought for, and we wish to have it as complete 
as possible. 





The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science.—We are glad to learn 
that this body, which remained in a state of suspended 
animation during the last four or five years, is still alive, 
having survived both the war and itsown ungainly name, 
In former times these meetings used to be both pleasant 
and useful. Persons engaged in the different depart- 
ments of science came together at some convenient point 
and told what they had been doing through the year, and 
had a pleasant time socially. These meetings were not 
only useful to the members themselves, but to the com- 
munities in which they were held, as they served to 
awaken a popular interest in matters of science, and 
showed the people at large that philosophers and savants 
were not so different from others, but that they ate, drank 
and had their little quarrels just like other folks. The 
meeting will be held this year at Buffalo, N. Y., on the 
15th of August. Prof. J. Lovering of Cambridge is Per- 
manent Secretary. The sessions are open to the public. 





Market Gardening—New Work.— 
There has long been a demand for a work upon Market 
Gardening, and we are glad to announce that an ex- 
perienced New Jersey market gardener has one in pre- 
paration. The gentleman engaged upon it has been a 
frequent contributor to the co!umns of the Agriculturist, 
and from the practical character of his writings we look 
for a book of great value. It is his intention to give the 
whole art and mystery of profitable gardening, adapted 
both to market growers and the private family gardener, 


The Minnesota Agricultural So- 
eiety will hold its annual exhibition Oct. 3d, 4th, and 
5th, at Rochester, Olmstead Co., situated in the heart of 
arich agricultural region, and accessible from all parts 
of the State. We learn that great exertions are being 
put forth by the officers, executive committee, and oth- 
ers, to make the Fair a very large one, and of extraordi- 
nary value to a!l the cultivators of the State, and to the 
country at large. It well becomes every Minnesota 
farmer to lend a helping hand to the enterprise, both for 
his own benefit, and for the credit, of that rapidly de- 
veloping agricultural State. 





Sundry HWumbugs—General Hints. 
—We have before us several hundred letters, sent in from 
all parts of the country, which show that the swindlers 
are yet active, but with greatly diminished profits. Mul- 
titudes of cases are given in which our words of caution 
and exposures have prevented the sending of money 
where it would have been inevitably lost. The Post- 
masters, generally, are doing a good work in warning 
people who bring in letters to mail to the humbug opera- 
tors.—The largest class of these are those who offer to 
sell watches, jewelry, etc., by means of tickets. Some 
claim to be agents of foreign manufacturers, and nearly 
all profess to have a stock which must be sold on account 
of the great fall in gold, or the failure of large establish- 
ments. We again pronounce all these statements un- 
mitigated falsehoods! There have been no such failures. 
The value of gold and silver watches, jewelry, etc., is 
just as high relatively as ever, as can be learned from 
any honest, reliable dealer.—Of the great number of 
persons offering these things, at least three-fourths never 
intend to make any return for the money sent them, True, 
when we personally call upon them with the tickets sent 
us, as we often do, they offer us the article called for by 





the tickets, on paymentof the sum required, and some- 
times it is perhaps worth nearly that sum. But these 
cases are rare; and further we are usua/ly put off from 
time to time, as we call, with the answer that the ‘* boss” 
or head of the concern has just stepped out, or has gone 
to Philadelphia, or elsewhere, and we must call again, 
which we often do to receive the same answer.— But 
their usual course is, to make no reply to letters contain- 
ing money. If hard pressed, they plead that the money 
letters were lost by mail, or that the money was ab- 
stracted before its arrival. We estimate that of at least 
$300,000 sent to this city recently, no response was given 
for $250,000 of it. There is a small class of operators, 
five or six perhaps, whodo send out the article they 
promise, but the cheating is done by making false re- 
presentations as to the value. They send out tickets 
(sometimes to be paid for and sometimes not) promising 
for from $1 to $12 to send say a watch ‘valued at” or 
“marked at” $50 or $60. or $80, and so on. Some of them 
intend to, and do send the article promised, but in the end 
the receiver wiil find it ‘‘valued at” or “marked at” 
ten times its actual value, if not fifty times. There is a 
great business done in watches containing cheap *tworks” 
put into cases of brass or brittannia, but so finely covered 
with athin galvanized film of gold or silver that only a 
practiced eye can detect the fraud until after a few weeks, 
The cost of these watches is from $2 to $3 or $4, and yet 
they are “ valued at” or “marked at” from $50 to $100 
each, They are of little or no real value. Some senda 
little better watch, but one not costing a fifth or even a 
tenth of their represented value. Itis the same with the 
whole of this jewelry, etc., etc., offered by tickets. The 
parties operate until the gilt begins to wear off, and then 
change their names. In the letters before us are circulars 
from a dozen or more parties who have changed their 
names within two months.... Humbugs are springing up 
more numerously in country towns. ‘ Henry H. Ulman 
& Co,,” Camden, N. J., is a sample of the class. They 
(or he) offers $300,000 to be distributed in prizes from $1 
up to $40,000—a downright swindle that will be patronized 
by none except fools, but that class ‘tare not all dead 
yet.”.... Jason H. Tuttle of Flatbrookville, N. J., one of 
the biggest swindlers out of jail, we thought had quit 
business under that name, but we receive frequent cir- 
culars and tickets of his issuing. Perhaps they are old 
ones, as they have no date.... J. Folsom of Moriah, N. 
Y., forwards us 30 circular letters sent to persons of his 
name, including at least a dozen different ones to himself. 
These come apparently from different parties (swindlers), 
but the hand writing on them shows that several of them 
were addressed by the same person. We have previous- 
ly explained that the same operators often run several 
different concerns.... Many letters of inquiry about dif- 
ferent concerns come, desiring answers, To save writing, 
we say here, every one inquired about, is a swindle.... 
Sewing machine tickets ($5 to $10 each) are offered by 
several parties. Those who send anything, send a little 
instrument which is sold in quantity at $2.50 each, and 
not worth buying at that price.... Those advertising to 
cure eyes and ears, with apparatus for the former, are 
little if any better than hurnbugs. 





Plieuro-Pneumonia, not Rinder= 
pest.—Just as we go to press, we notice an associated 
press dispatch in the N. Y. daily papers, which purports 
to be an extract from a circular from the President and 
Secretary of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. We 
have not received-the circular and cannot believe that 
these gentlemen do not distinguish between the Rinder- 
pest and the Pleuro-pneumonia, The former name is by 
common consent confined now to the terrible infection 
which is and has been working such devastation among 
the herds of Great Britain, while Pleuro-pneumonia is 
applied to the lung murrain, which prevailed in Massa- 
chusetts a few years ago, and which has for several years 
been supposed to be domesticated in the swill milk stables 
of the city of New York and Brooklyn, whence it is oc- 
casionally carried to the farms of the vicinity. The 
subject comes properly under the consideration of the 
commissioners appointed under the new Rinderpest law, 
for the disease called Pleuro-pneumonia is exceedingly 
contagious and liable to do immense damage. The cau- 
tions said to be contained in the circular against buying 
cows from these stables, and advising careful examina- 
tion of all cows offered for sale; are timely and wise. 





American 'Tea Company.—To Several 
quirers. Before admitting the advertisement, we learn 
ed that a large number of our clerks and others had for 
several months been buying their Tea and Coffee from 
this Company, without its being known who they were, 
and that they had been highly pleased with their put- 
chases, both as to quality and price, and were all re- 
commending their friends to the same course. As we 
have published the advertisements for many months, 
and received no complaints, we conclude there is #0 
humbug about the establishment. 
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Soiling Cows.—Few farmers get into the 
way of soiling cows, except those to whom it is a very 
important thing to keep up the supply of milk, as when 
it is furnished to city customers, who will be lost for the 
season if they cannot have their regular quantity every 
day, or When the milk is taken to a cheese factory, and 
the farmer’s income bears direct relation to the nuinber of 
pounds of milk he furnishes. It will pay to cut the best 
grass on the farm to feed green, rather than to have the 
milk fall off so much as not to regain its full flow when 
the dry spellispast. Corn, oats, sorghum, and millet nay 
be sowed any time, and will make either pasturage or 
green fodder. Turnips, sowed thick, rape seed a!so, or 
seed of any of the cabbage or turnip family, will make 
green forage in avery short time. When cut and fed, 
green fodder should always be suffered to wilt consider- 
ably,as it loses water rapidly, saves weight in carting 
from the field, and is better masticated and digested. 





When to Cut Timothy.—‘‘J. A.,”’ Me- 
Kean Co., Pa., writes soundly: **Qune says ‘cut timothy 
hay early,’ and another says ‘cut it late,’ I have tried 
both ways with working cattle and miich cows, and I 
value one ton of early hay above two tons of late cut 
hay. The stock eat the earlycut hay clean, waste none, 
and thrive much better, and do a vast deal more work, 
than on late cut hay. If the season is favorable, I am 
generally nearly through haying when others commence. 
Late cut hay may last longer, and bass-wood chips would 
last longer still. This question would be settled forever, 
if men would try the experiment fairly.” 





Whe Sheep Gad-fly.—The great distress 
which sheep suffer from the attacks of this insect (the 
Oestrus Ovis) can hardly be imagined by one who has 
not seen it. It lays its eggs in July and August, chiefly in 
the nostrils. That death is occasioned by the grub in the 
head is not probable, but when great numbers exist in the 
head of a sheep, the irritation they produce, especially 
when they take their departure in May and June, is great, 
but little or nothing can be done fer the poor sheep. Tar 
upon the nose is quite an efficient preventive. It should 
be applied repeatedly during the summer, and even when 
smeared above the nostrils has the desired effect, and does 
not rub off so soon. Hence it is, that, as no passage can 
be discovered for the grubs to get into or out of the 
frontal sinuses, (cavities in the bone between the eyes,) 
many suppose the tar prevents the fly laying its eggs in 
the bones of the forehead. The eggs are laid in the 
nostrils, as above stated, the worms which hatch, work 
their way up into the head, passing through the very thin 
bones. It is said, too, that the merinos with their woolly 
foreheads are not troubled with them, but this we cannot 
believe without further evidence, as it is a matter not 
covered by our own experience. Very few sheep are free 
from these grubs, and from one to more than twenty are 
found.—Capt. Shaff, of White Co., Ind., thinks his steep 
are killed by them. Hereports taking 21 from one sheep. 
R. H. Cook also attributes the death of his sheep to the 
same cause, but his Spanish Merinos are never troubled. 


Paring the Frog.— W. H. B.,”’ Danbury, 
Conn., asks: ‘Should a horse be shod so that the frog 
will touch the ground?” In a state of nature the hoofs 
of horses wear quite flat and even. We shoe horses 
only to protect the hoofs against injury on our hard 
roads, and to prevent too much wear, and the shoe 
should never be made so as to contract the hoof; neither 
should the frog be pared away, except when it is torn 
and ragged. Let it touch the ground if it will. Do not 
have any nails driven more than half-way from the toe 
to the heel of the shoe. 





The Trial of Mowers and Reapers 
by the N, Y. State Agricultural Society, for which great 
preparation has been made, will take place at Auburn, 
commencing July 10th. Entrees must be made at least 
one week previously at the Secretary’s office in Albany. 
Schedules of duties of committees, requirements, etc., 
will be furnished by Col. B. P. Johnson, the Secretary. 


The Trial of Implements, Horse Powers, 
ete., conducted under the auspices of the same society, 
takes place at the same time and place, and subject to 
the same conditions. Schedules are prepared for Horse- 
rakes, TeddersgHay-presses, Thrashing Machines, Horse- 
powers, Fan-mills, Hay and Stalk-cutters, Arrangements 
for Loading Hay, Unloading, Sheaf-binders, and Portable 
Engines. This meeting will be an exceedingly important 
aud interesting one. Every machine willbe put to severe 
practical tests of every part, under the eye of numerous 
committees of practical farmers and mechanical experts. 





Kidney Worm in Mogs.—s. P. Rogers, 
Uniontown, Knox Co., [ll Swine are subject to a vari- 
ety of parasites, such as Cysticercus cillulose, Asearis 


suilla, Spiroptera strongylina, Trichina spiralis, Disto- 
mum hepaticum, etc., etc. Without seeing the parasytes 
to which you refer, or having a more full description, 
it would be impossible for us to classify them, 


Not Too Late to Plant and Sow.— 
If there be any land in the garden from which early 
crops have been removed, it should not lie idle, for it is 
not too late to get another crop than weeds, from it. If 
acrop has failed from bad seeds, late frost, insects, or 
“bad luck,’ which is usually another name for neglect, 
it is not too late to put in another. There are yet three 
months at least of ‘growing weather,” and it is not too 
late to do a good amount of gardening. The whole 
class of salad stuffs can be kept going—cress, radishes, 
lettuce, and endive, the best of all late salads. Pickles 
are to be looked out for, and cucumbers the staple pickle, 
may be planted now with good results; melons will 
make fruit large enough for mangoes, gherkins, thé little 
prickly West Indian fellows, may be grown if one likes 
them, and Nasturtiums will grow famously in the hot 
months. Bush beans, for snaps and pickles, and a patch 
of Early Sweet Corn may be put in for a late supply. 
Young beets and carrots may be had for the sowing, as 
may Kohl-rabi and spinach. Now is as good a time as any 
other for sowing ruta-baga and French turnips. There 
are probably other things which may yet be sown. Bet- 
ter plant every spare space and get only a partial return, 
than to allow it to run to weeds, or to keep it clean and 
get nothing. 


A New Way of Raising Forest 
Trees.—The N. Y. Times, in matters relating to agri- 
culture and horticulture, manages to print more absurdi- 
ties and crude things, than any other daily paper, and 
that is saying a good deal. Here is something from its 
issue of May 27th, which, while it may mislead a few, 
ean only be amusing to those who have but the most 
general notions about propagating plants.—We quote : 
“A correspondent, writing to us on this subject, Raising 
Forest Trees, says h’ knows of a case in which the ex- 
periment of sowing the pol/en of the elm, maple and oth- 
er hard-wood trees has been made with perfect success. 
That of the English and American varieties of elm, and 
the maples, never fails to growin moderately good soil. 


that if the p-llen could be scattered over any good soil, 
even if in no other way than by the high winds which 
prevail on those plains, it would in many cases, particu- 
larly if the soil.is at all loose, produce young trees. 
Whether they would stand the heat and want of shade 
of the region referred to, is, however, a question for de 
cision. Bushels of the pollen of the elm and maple 
trees can be gathered at this season at any place where 
those trees abound, and that of some others can be had 
later.”—--How could a paper print such nonsense ? When 
this writer has raised his trees from pollen, we recom- 
mend him to keep a flock of cocks for their eggs, and a 
herd of bulls for dairying purposes, 





Early Peaches, — Early in May we had 
from the orchard house of Isaac Pullen & Son. Hights- 
town, N. J., some very fine specimens of peaches. The 
variety was Hale’s Early, beautiful to look at and as good 
as they looked. This variety besides being very early 
and good, is also a very knowing peach, for one of the 
specimens, instead of taking on the usual red cheek, 
blushed into the name of the senior Publisher. This 
producing names on fruit is a very pretty trick. It is 
done by cutting out the letters from a piece of paper and 
binding the paper on the fruit just before it colors. The 
light passes through the openings in the paper and pro 
duces the color, while the rest of the fruit remains green. 





Sweet Hard-shelled Almond, — ‘ L. 
H. C.,” New Madison, O.—This almond is usually bud- 
ded onthé plum. The tree is hardy in N. Y. State, and 
will probably do well with you. It is worth cultivating 
for its beauty while in blossom, even if it yielded no fruit. 





QWarder’s Fruits.—We are able to an- 
nounce, as we go to press, that we have in hand a book on 
American Fruits, to be fully illustrated and brought down 
to the present season, by that distinguished pomologist Dr. 
Joun A. WaRDER, whose name dlone will place it among 
the standard literature of this subject 

Gladiolus from Seed.—‘“Subscriber ” has 
often tried to raise Gladiolus from seed. ‘‘ They come up 
well and grow finely during the spring and summer, and 
that is the last of them.” As soon as the leaves begin to 
turn yellow, water should be withheld and the pots kept 
until spring in a dry place where they will not freeze. 








French Flour in New York.—Two or 
| three small invoices of French flour (equal in quality to 
the highest grade of Southern Ohio Family Extras) have 


Our correspondent is satisfied from his own observation ; 














been received and sold in the market within the past 
month at $14,50/$15 per 196 Ibs. 





‘The Strawberry Crop.—We have made 
several incursions upon the strawberry growers, but as 
we go to press before our observations are completed, we 
must defer our notes until another month. Suffice it to 
say that near New York the crop is small, though from 
the increased number of growers there is plenty of fruit 
in market. Last winter was very hard on the plants, and 
our notions of hardiness have to be considerably modified. 
Wilson’s Albany, which has heretofore been most reli- 
able, does not, in New Jersey, give more than half acrop, 
and in some cases none at all. This season we shall 
know more about the merits of the newer varieties. In 
Southern New Jersey the “ Agriculturist” has done splen- 
didly, in other places not so well. We get the first report 
from the West from the Terre Haute, Ind., Express:— 
“Yesterday morning Mr. G. W. Shaffer of the Elmwood 
Nursery ‘dumped’ on our table several baskets of the 
finest strawberries ever placed on said table. The varie- 
ties embraced the great Triomphe de Gand, the Austin 
Shaker, excellent for table use, the plumpswees Hooker, 
the prolific Wilson’s Albany, and the much talked of 
Agriculturist. We saw nothing at the late exhibition that 
equalled the “ Agriculturist.” Among the Wilson’s Albany 
was one berry that measured six inches in circumference. 
These berries were grown at the Elmwood Nursery of 
Messrs. Shaffer & Co., and exhibit rare. culture.” 

Spattering Churns.—I. J. Powell, of 
Ontario Co., N. Y., stops the spattering of his wife’s churn 
by passing the handle of the dasher through a block 5 
inches long, with a hole through it a little larger than 
the handle; the block resting on the churn top. A 
leathern washer on the handle, made of a circular piece 
with a cut from the center outward, and the edges lapped 
so as to give the washer the shape of an inverted funnel, 
is often used, to good advantage. 





The Growing Crops—What is their 
Condition and Prospects ?—<As a matter of gen- 
eral information, we solicit frequent and continued reli- 
able information in regard to the condition and prospects 
of the staple grain, grass, and fruit crops in all parts of 
the country. Let every one writing a business letter, and 
a multitude of others who have nothing else to write 
about, send us brief but careful notes upon the crops, 
extending over as wide a section as possible, within their 
personal observation. We cannot publish many of such 
reports, but a multitude of them concentrated here wiil 
enable us to form a correct general estimate for the 
whole country, highly valuable to all our readers. 


A Wee Swarm.—Mr. Bidwell, of Bidwell 
Brothers, writes: ‘‘ Our little girl wishes me to send the 
following message: ‘ My wee, small swarm of bees, is 
little smaller than Master Judd’s little hen’s egg. It’s 
only my two little hands full ; and such beauties '—while 
papa’s swarms are two big hats full!’ I will add, that 
the day being windy, only a few came out, with a young 
queeen. On the next morning the old queen swarmed 
with 8% lbs. of bees, while the wee swarm only weighed 
with the little bush on which it lit a quarter of a pound !” 

Subsoiling (To “J. B.”) is of greater benefit 
upon thorough-drained land thanon that not drained, 





Architecture.—A new book of “ Designs, 
etc., for Street fronts, Suburban Houses and Cottages, etc., 
by M. F. Cummings, Troy, N. Y., and C. C. Miller, 
Toledo, O.—Just as we took up the book before us with 
the view of writing a notice of it, the following question 
from “ W.S. W.,” Kokomo, (State not given), was laid 
upon our table.— “‘ Mons, Ed.: Where can carpenters 
get an ‘ Architect’ (book on architecture) that will give 
the most extensive details, together with plans and eleva- 
tions of both city and country buildings, etc. Please an- 
swer, giving price, etc.”—Except that there are few or 
no plans, and these anybody can make, (no one is suited 
with ready-made plans), this, it strikes us, is just the 
work called for. The book isa folio, and consists of 52 
elaborate plates, in which the designs are drawn rather 
small, and enlarged in detail on a scale % inches to the 
foot. The details, etc., are both simple and elaborate, 
and in the enlarged portions every board and moulding 
may be directly seen and measured. It is published by ° 
the authors. For sale at the Office of the American 
Agriculturist, or sent post-paid for $10.00, 


The Little Corporal deserves promotion 
among the little folks. It has made a good year’s came 
paign, ‘ Fighting for the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful,” and now takes the field again with 35,000 troops to 
back it. Volunteers are still called for in our advertising 
columns, and good rations are promised to all who enlist. 
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Top-dressing Grass,— You say in the 
March number of the Agriculturist: * We do not believe 
an top-dressing with animal manures in the spring.’ 
Please inform me, why you do not?” ist. Practically ; it 
has been demoustrated to our satisfaction that grass 
makes the best use of bulky manure in the late summer, 
orautumn. That there is no time when the crop will be 
s0 much affected by manure as just after one crop is re- 
moved ; so much so that we advocate applying manure 
or compost directly upon the freshly mowed fields.—2ud. 
Theoretically,—The grass in the autumn and after cut- 
ting has no chance to mature seed, hence is strecgthen- 
ing its roots to bear the winter and produce seed in the 
spring. The manure comes in time to help it do this very 
well. The dry ground is open, and as the showers carry 
down the enrichment, it is quickly taken up. In the 
spring, the feeding roots are not very active until the leaves 
have pushed well, and the ground ‘is fullof moisture, 
and so dves not take up the manure with such avidity ; 
besides there is danger of washing rains. We approve 
entirely of liquid manure, or of soluble top-dressings like 
guano, unleached ashes, plaster, etc., applied in spring. 





Plants Named.—G. Taylor, Hammonton. 
Apparently the Grape Hyacinth, escaped from cultiva- 
tion. The plant was figured in October last...... M. R. 
A.. York Co., Me. Geranium maculatum, Cranesbill ; 
and the one previously sent ; Aralia trifolia, the Dwarf 
Ginseng, sometimes cailed Groundnut......M. Helme, 
Adrian, (no State). Anemone nemorosa, the Wind-flow- 
er; Senecio aureus, Golden Rag wort, or Squaw Weed ; 
Equisetum arvense, often called Ground Pine; and a 
Vicia, too poor to make out....L. Lauber, Lane Co., Pa. 
The “little bell” is Staphy/ea trifolia, the Biadder-nut, 
figured in May, 1865; the other is Viburnum Lentazo, 
Sweet Viburnum, and also called Nanny berry about 
New York ..... Jas. B. Hay, Watertown, C. W. = Atra- 
gene Americana, a beautiful climber related to Clematis, 
and the Pearly Everlasting, Antennaria margaritacea.... 
N. C. A., Hawley, Pa. Trillium erythrocarpum, the 
Painted Trillium....J. K. Kepner, Olmstead Co., Minn. 
The prostrate evergreen shrub is Arctostaphylos Uva- 
ursi, the Bear-berry, sometimes calied Upland Cranberry. 





Hollyhocks from Seed. —M. Irvine.— 
If seed from double flowers were planted, you may ex- 
pect a good share of yours to be double. If any come 
single, pull them up as soon as they show their charac- 
ter, and save seed only from the best flowers. 





Bone Dust in Pot Culture. -- Mrs. 
M.. Washington, D, C.—A very small quantity might be 
serviceable to roses and similar plants, but not enough 
should be added to produce active fermentation. There 
is always great danger in the use of manure upon delicate 
plants. Good earth with plenty of leaf-mold and sand, is 
usually rich enough. If manure is used at all, let it be 
well decomposed, like that from an old hot-bed, and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil before potting. 





* China Cabbage and Beans.**—R. 
J. Thank you fer your good intentions, but the seeds 
did not reach us. 

Tan Bark for Strawberries. — C. 
Shick, Union Co., Ill. There was a notion sometime 
ago, that tan bark was a specific manure for strawberries 
on account of the tannic acid it contains. Now it is gen- 
erally admitted that its chief, if not its only value, is its 
mechanical action as a mulch. 





Potatoes Under Straw.—J. Hollocher, 
Manchester, Mo., will find this subject discussed in the 
Agriculturist for November, 1865, We cannot sce any 
reason why they should not keep as well and be as 
wholesome as potatoes raised in any other way. 





The Grape-vine Flea Beetle. —C. 
Brinton. Lancaster Co., Pa., sends us specimens of this 
little steel blue beetle, which is the Hal/tica chalybea, of 
the Entomologists. It is very destructive to the buds of 
the vine, and we have heard more of it this year than 
ever before. The insect is on!y about one-sixth of an 
inch in length, and appears very early in the season. 
They are easily shaken from the vines, may be caught on 
a sheet and destroyed. We know of no other remedy. 


Grapes and Wine.— The Cultivation of 
the Native Grape and Manufacture of American Wines. 
By George Husmann, of Hermann, Mo.” The above is 
the tiie of a new work on the grape, pubiishe | by Geo. 
E. & F. W. Woodward. New York; and written by a 
gentleman well known as a contributor to our hortieul- 
tural Journals, and as an extensive cultivator of the 
grape. The work is eminently practical and tells in plain 
langnage just how the author raises grapes and makes 
wine. There is a great deal of individuality about ev- 
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erything that Mr. H. writes, and this book is no excep- 
tion; as to varieties, he claims to give only his experience 
in his own locality, and here he is very decided. What 
will make this work particularly acceptable is the treatise 
on wine making, in which the directions are fall and 
clear. Probably the author will receive some adverse 
criticism for his advocacy of Gall's method, but this is a 
subject that has two sides, and we know of no one better 
able to defend himself than Mr. Husmann. For sale at 
this office and sent by mall at $1.50. 





Filling up around Trees.—H. 0. Crane 
wishes to know if it will be likely tofinsure his trees to 
fill up around them nearly two feet. It will be very like- 
ly todamage them. It puts the roots too far from the 
surface. 





A Batch of Tree Queries.—M. L. Car- 
ter. De Kalb Co., Il. Quince stocks are more generally 
budded than grafted. Stone fruits may be grafted, but 
the wood is apt to gum, the plum less so than others. It 
is better to graft one year old stocks by whip-grafiing, 
than those two years old by cleft-grafting, as a much 
more perfect union results. Whip-grafting may look dif- 
ficult in the description (Jan, 1864), but it is perfectly 
easy in practice. Try it on a few twigs. Any black- 
smith can make a scuffle hoe, if you show him the en- 
graving. The other queries we are unable to answer. 





Whatis the Matter with the Twig? 
—H. O. Crane, Brown Co., Wis., sends a twig from an 
apple tree which exhibits about the worst case of the 
bark scale we ever saw. It should have been attended 
to before the leaves appeared. A strong solution of soft 
soap or moderately strong ley, (1 1b. potash to 4 gallons 
of water.) applied thorough\y with a scrubbing brush, 
will remove them. Head back the tops if the small 
limbs are affected, and get a fresh growth. 


Poppies for Bugs.—Mr. Julius Price, 


Whitehall (no State), sows poppy seed in the hill with | 


his squash, and other seeds. and finds that the bugs do 
not trouble the vines. The poppy is usually so slow and 
uncertain about coming from seed, unless self sown, that 
we doubt it will be a very reliable remedy. 





A Persevering WLily.—D. C. Martin, 
Dauphin Co., Pa., writes, that he filled up his yard 214 
feet with solid yellow clay, and that a Tiger Lily that 
was in the soil beneath forced its way to the surface, 
where it found a board a foot long and half as wide, 
which it lifted as it grew. 





Birds and Cherries.—D. Yarrington, 
Luzerne Co., Pa., complains of the raids of armies of 
birds—which do not leave him a single early cherry. 
Scarecrows, cow-bells, and colored streamers have no 
terrors for them, and he pathetically asks: ‘Is there no 
help for this evil?” Probably the only sure way is to 
grow trees with low heads and cover them with netting. 





A Mad Stone.—One of our correspondents 
wishes us to advertise a ‘‘mad stqne,” which we must 
deciine doing, and advise him, if the store is very mad, 
to send it to the nearest Lunatic Asylum. This is a re- 
vival of an old superstition that certain stones have the 
power tocure those bitten by rabid animals. We are 
surprised to find that any believe in it at the present day. 





The Civil War in America, by Ben- 
son J. Lossing. We-have receive: from the publishers 
the first volume of this work, a handsome book of over 
600 pages, very copiously illustrated. The author is 
well known for his industry and accuracy in collecting 
historical materials, and he hxs brought together in. the 
present work a picture gallery of persons and places 
identified with our great struggle, which is of great inter- 
est now, and will be of immense value in the future. 





Sponge for Rats.— Piper, of Hamlin, Jr.,” 
sends us an old prescription for getting rid of rats and 
mice that may be new to some. He soaks bits of sponge 
in melted tallow, and when cold, places them where the 
vermin will find them. Tuey eat, get the dyspepsia, and 
either die or go where they are not ** sponged upon.” 





An Article on Trichinze, — A gentle- 
man sends us a communic:t or on this subject. but as he 
fails to say where he lives. « + e2 ‘iot reply by letter and 
take this metho! of infor: ing 1 that no amount of 
argument can overthrow « fi Our article was not 
publishe! without iis first €ins » by the editors, and 
its statements are in acco” ine? wits later ant more ex- 
tensive investigations in this country and in Europe. 


The Rinderpest, notwithstanding the 
great precautions taken, has broken out in Ireland. A 








single case occurred in County Down, where immediately 
measures were taken to prevent its spread. This time 
there was no temporising—no attempts at cure, no time 
taken to study the pathology, nor to get a diagnosis of 
the case. nor to allow veterinary surgeons nor homeo- 
pathists to try to cure or arrest the infection, but the pole- 
axe had everything its own way. The cow was killed» 
all that bad been exposed were killed and buried, a 
cordon was placed around the farm, and all travel by cat- 
tle upon the roads was stopped, and all the cattle fairs 
were put off throughout that entire region. We can 
but confidently think there is hope for Ireland that these 
energetic measures will stay the plague. 

Tobacco Worm Moths. — These large 
moths fly at night and suck honey from flowers which open 
towards evening, and are not visited by the bees. Such 
are especially the showy flowers of the common Even- 
ing Primrose (Qnothera), and the Stramouium, which 
indeed is open all day, but it is showy, and they find it 
easily at night. Poisoned honey may be placed in these 
flowers, and it will kill great numbers of the moths. 
Get the apothecary to rub a grain of strychnine in an 
ounce of honey, dilute it with about half its bulk of wa- 
ter and puta few drops in these or any flowers visited 
by these large night-flying moths. It is best to take flow- 
ers that will wither when the sun rises, or to pick the 
flowers, so as not to kill bees, when they come out. 





Mississippi Crops.—“ Subscriber’ writes 
from Columbus, May 27: “ Freedmen eutered their new 
career with laudible industry, and in most cases have 
complied with contracts, giving very general s:tisfaction. 
Owing to unfavorabie weather our hopes have very much 
decreased. Cotton has germinated badly. Excessive 
rains have hindered cultivation, and crops have suffered 
very much. The low lands have been drowned out. The 
corn crop is the poorest I have ever seen in this county. 
There was not a sufficiency planted for home use, many 
thinking it cheaper to raise cotton and buy corn; and the 
wheat crop is almost a total failure. It is too late to re- 
plant cotton ; corn may yet be planted on the overflowed 
lands, and if the season is favorable, make something.” 





Sunburnt Bricks — Adobe. — Hawly 
Ross, writing from Quincy, Ill., says, in answer to a 
question in the February Agriculturist: ‘There was.a 
Congregational Church built in Niles, Michigan, in 1846, 
of unburnt brick. As near as I can remember the size is 
about 40X80, walls about 20 feet high. I saw the bricks 
when they were building ; they are 6 inches thick and 2 
feet square, with a good deal of straw mixed in the clay 
to hold them together, and then dried in the sun. The 
roof is shingle, put on the same as for a brick house; it 
is plastered with cement on the outside, and common 
plastering onthe inside. The church has a steeple with 
one of the largest sized Western church bells. I attended 
meetings most of the time in this church for 15 years, but 
have not seen it for four or five years.” 





Adobe Houses.—G.,” of Eden Gardens, 
Canada West, writes: ‘“ A neighbor of mine built a house 
of adobe twenty-two years ago, and up to last summer it 
had stood perfectly sound. The house was built oné and 
half stories high, 18X36 feet. and covered with shingles. 
The walls were plastered on the outside with lime 
mortar and rough-casted with gravel. The proprietor, 
wishing to make some alterations in the building last 
summer, took down a portion of the walls and used the 
adobes again in the same building. The bricks were 
made 18X12 inches and 6 inches in thickness. There 
was one small spot in the wall near the base where the 
plaster had been knocied off; the adobe had suffered 
somewhat from the action of the weather. Latitude 
here 444 Degrees.” 





Double Dashers in Churns.—John 
Benuet, of Ripley Co., Ind., says; “ Tell your readers 
that it pays to put a double dasher in their churns. It 
saves half the trouble churning.”—Perhaps it does. 





Cranberries, — E. H. Webb, Wayne Co, 
Ind.—A piece of ground covered during the winter with 
water from surrounding slopes, dry in summer, and which 
cannot be drained, is not a promising place for eranber- 
ries. Drainage and command of water are considered 
essential. We have no confidence in the profitable cul- 
ture of cranberries on upland. 





Trouble with a Lemon Tree.—Mr. 
Judge B., Butler, (no State). The little bug that '* seems 
to have no life,” is probably the cause of the trouble 
with your lemon tree. It is one of the scale insects, and 
is ofien very injurious to hard-wooded house plants. 
Strong soft soap suds, if appliel with a stiff brush, will 
usually kill them, if they do not yield to the brush, rub the 
bark with a soft pine stick, or corn cob, to remove them. 
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Darkened Counsel, —‘“A” thinks that 
he does not profit much by reading agricultural articles 
as “Statements are made by the learned writers one 
week to be flatly contradicted the next.” We judge 
from his quotations that he reads the reports of the 
Farmers’ Club, which is great on flat contradiction. It 
cannot be expected that men from the sandy portions of 
Long Island and New Jersey should agree with those 
from Westchester Co., upon manuring strawberries, or 
anything else. Whether it be true that Isabeila Grapes 
“will make a pig squeal,” we cannot say. Those we 
had last year, from Crooked Lake and Doct. Underhill, 
were too good to waste in such experiments, 





Poisoned Flour— Caution to Mil- 
lers.—A whole community in Orange Co., N. Y., have 
been poisoned, some fatally and most of them seriously, 
by means of lead which was introduced into their flour 
through the almost criminal carelessness of a miller. 
The lead was used to fill cavities in an old mill stone, 
and in the process of grinding was of.course rubbed to 
powder and mixed with the flour. In this way, some 
£00 persons have been sybjected to more‘or less severe 
lead-poisoning. If other millers are in the habit of re- 
pairing their stones with lead, let them take warning. 
The lead in this case was so finely divided as to be in- 
visible, and its presence was only suspected from the 
cases presenting the symptoms of lead-poisoning. 





Transplanting Carrots.—‘L. H. C.” 
asks, if it will pay to transplant Carrots. Probably not, 
as a general thing; though in the small way in the gar- 
den, it may be well to fill wide gaps in this way, To 
succeed, it must be done when the plants are very small. 





Which is Best ?—Mr. Hayes writes: ‘I 
have no tame grass yet. Which is best for corn fod- 
der ; to plant in hills, take off the ears and cut the stalks 
in the usual way, or to plant thickly in drills and cut 
stalks and all?”—The latter usually, for most fodder. 


Mullein Leaves to Drive Away 
Rats,.—At the suggestion of a friend, the writer, with 
little faith in the measure, once tried laying Mullein 
leaves around the rat holes in his cellar, to drive the rats 
away. In a short time, the leaves were mainly gone. 
More were laid down, but were not taken away. The 
rats were gone. These are the facts in that case. Why 
the rats went, is not known, unless the leaves gave them 
pain or alarm.—Other like experiments will be easy, 
where Mullein grows. 
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A few days ago I received the following letter 
from our friend, John Johnston: 

New Geneva, N. Y., May 17th, 1866. 

Dear Sir.—‘“ Draining on the brain” will never 
hurt farmers. They will gain grandly during the 
disease, and get fat after they get over it, that is, 
if it has continued long enough.—I believe if 
I had you here for an hour I would give you 
another brain complaint that would ultimately 
help to fatten you. True, I could write out the 
prescription, in a way, but I can tell you there 
is nothing like seeing to make people believe. I 
would meet you any morning at the depot for the 
early train, bring you over to breakfast on ham and 
eggs, givea dinner of the same; take you over 
for the 4 P. M. train, and if not satisfied with what 
you have seen, you can charge me your fare back.” 

I went, and, of course, had to pay both ways! 
I think it was Walter Scott who said he was never 
thrown into the company of any man, however il- 
literate, without learning something useful. And 
certainly he must bea dull scholar who ean visit 
a farmer of over forty years’ experience, without 
picking up information that can be turned to good 
account. I have visited John Johnston a great 
many times, and wish every young farmer in the 
country could enjoy the same privilege. He is so 
delightfully enthusiastic, believes so thoroughly in 
good farming, and has been so eminently success- 
ful, that.a day spent in his company connot fail to 
encourage any farmer to renewed efforts in  ith- 
Proving his soil. “You must drain,” he wrote to 
me when I commenced farming, “I never made 
any money till 1 began to underdrain.” But it is 
hot underdraining alone that is the cause of his 








eminent success. When he bought his farm, “near 
Geneva,” over forty years ago, there was a pile-of 


manure in the yard that had lain there year after’ 


year tillit was, as he said, ‘‘as black as my hat.” 
The former owner regarded it as a nuisance, and a 
few months before young Johnston bought the 
farm, had given some darkies a cow on condition 
that they would draw out this manure. They drew 
out six loads, took the cow—and that was the last 
seen of them. Johnston drew out this manure, 
raised a good crop of wheat, and that gave hima 
start. He says, he has been asked a great many 
times to what he owes his success as a farmer, and 
he has replied that he could not tell, whether it was 
“dung or credit.” It was probably neither. It 
was the man—his intelligence, industry, and good 
common sense. That heap of black mould was 
merely an instrument in his hands that he could 
turn to good account. 

His first crop of wheat gave him ‘ credit,” and 
this also he used to advantage. He believed that 
good farming would pay, and it was this faith ina 
generous soil that made him willing tospend the 
money obtained from the first crop of wheat in en- 
riching the land, and to avail himself of his credit. 
Had he lacked this faith—had he hoarded every six- 
pence he could have ground out of the soil, who 
would have ever heard of John Johnston? He has 
been liberal with his crops and his animals, and has 
ever found them grateful. This is the real lesson 
which his life teaches, 

On my return homé, I got from the post office a 
book entitled “ High Farming without Manure.” 
I thought, when I first saw it, that it was probably 
an account of the Rev. Mr. Smith’s experiment in 
raising wheat year after year on the same land 
without manure, in which he succeeded in raising 
heavy crops simply by good tillage. There are 
many examples of the same principle in this 
country with corn, on rich bottom land. Good, 
clean culture has given, for many years in succes- 
sion, large crops of corn. It is well understood— 
or rather it ought to be well understood—that good 
tillage, or stirring the soil, decomposes the organic 
matter in these rich lands, and enables them to 
produce large crops without manure. But in re- 
ality the manure is in the soil, and, working the 
ground simply makes it available. The principle 
is true of all naturally good soils, upland and allu- 
vial. It is a great truth, and those farmers are wise 
who recognize it, and keep the cultivators running. 

But shail we depend on tillage alone? A man 
may be so placed that for a year or two he has 
nothing else to depend upon. He may have taken 
a‘‘run down” farm, and cannot get manure. In 
this case he will cultivate a portion of his land in 
the best manner possible. He will kill the weeds, 
and make the soil clean and mellow, and if the soil 
is naturally good, and the season favorable, he will 
get a fair crop. But will he adopt this as a system ? 
Not he. I will guarantee that any farmer who has 
energy and intelligence enough to work his land 
thoroughly, who will cultivate his corn, for in- 
stance, every week or ten days as long as he can 
get a horse through it; such a man, I say, will not 
stop here. He will make all the manure he can. 
And so on the other hand, if you find a man who 
takes special pains to make and apply manure, you 
will find that he also cultivates his land thoroughly. 
I have never known an exception. 

As a general rule, there can be no such thing as 
“high farming without manure.’’ Were such a 
thing profitably possible, our barn yards and prem- 
ises would soon be recking with decomposing 
matter, and noxious gases would pollute the air. 
We should lose one of the grand incentives to 
cleanliness, and nothing but the fear of some ma- 
lignant disease would cause us to keep our prem- 
ises sweet and clean, But now the very things 
which are most injurious to health, are the very 
things of most value in increasing the crops. De- 
pend upon it, no discovery will be made whereby 
we can profitably dispense with manure. 

“But you did not tell us what Mr. Johnston 
wanted to show you.” Iam coming toit. Mr. J. 
makes a great deal of manure, and what is better, 
he makes good manure. He fats a flock of sheep 
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every winter, giving them corn and oil cake, and in 
the spring, after he has sold his sheep, he throws the 
manure up into loose piles, and turns them once 
or twice till they are thoroughly rotted. This ma- 
nure he spreads early in the fall on his grass land 
that he intends breaking up for corn in the spring. 
This is his usual practice. Buta year ago last fall, 
when sowing his wheat, he put ona slight dressing 
of manure on two portions of the field that he 
thought were rather poor. The whole field was 
seeded down with Timothy in the fail at the time 
of sowing the wheat. No clover was sown. This 
spring those portions of the field dressed with ma- 
nure are covered witha splendid crop of clover. You 
can see the exact line in both cases where the ma- 
nure reached. It looks very curious. No clover 
seed was sown, and yet there is as fine a crop of 
clover as one could desire. 

On looking into the matter more closely, we 
found that there was more or less clover all over the 
field, but where the manure was not used it could 
hardly be seen. The plants were small, and the 
Timothy hid them from view. But whet'e the ma- 
nure was used, these plants of clover had been stim- 
ulated in their growth till they covered the ground. 
The leaves were broad and vigorous, while in the 
other case they were small and almost dried up. 
This is dofibtless the right explanation. The ma- 
nure did not “bring in the clover”; it simply in- 
creased the growth of that already in the soil. It 
shows the value of manure for grass, 

This is what Mr. Johnston wanted to show me. 
“T might have written and,told you, but you would 
not have got a clear idea of the matter.’’ This is 
true. One must see the great luxuriance of that 
piece of clover to fully appreciate the effect of the 
manure. Mr. J. said the manure on that grass was 
worth thirty dollars an acre—that is on the three 
crops of grass before the field is again plowed. I 
have no doubt that this is true, and that the future 
crops on the land will also be benefited—not di- 
rectly from the manure perhaps, but from the clover 
roots inthe soil. And if the field were pastured, 
the effect on future crops would be very decided. 


I spend an hour or so on Mr. Sheldon’s beautiful 
farm—looking at his splendid herd of Shorthorns. 
AsI drove up I passed the finest field of young 
grass and clover I ever saw. I asked a man who 
was at work near it what Mr. Sheldon had put on 
the field that made the grass so big. ‘‘ Nothing, 
a3 I knows of,” he said, “it’s capital land.’’ Is this 
high farming without manure? Nota bit of it. The 
field,—about twenty acres,— was manured heavily 
in the fall on the sod, and plowed up and planted to 
corn, receiving good culture. It was then sown 
with oats, followed by wheat, and seeded down 
with a peck of Timothy in the fall, and six quarts 
of clover in the spring. The wheat received a good 
dressing of manure. And those acquainted with 
Mr. Sheldon’s mode of feeding, will know that the 
manure is not simply rotted straw. It is as rich as 
can be made from stall-fed cattle. This is the secret 
of the magnificent crop of grass. It will doubtless 
cut three tons to the acre, at least—and this fed 
ont will give more manure, and so the land is kept 
continually improving. Good grass and clover 
are the bases of good farming. 

What a pest red root is! You have heard me 
make that remark before! Weil, if you suffered as 
much from it as I do, yon would excuse me, Yow 
recollect where I had beans last year. No land could 
be cleaner. It was in wheat the year before when 
I took the farm, and was so full of couch-grass 
that I concluded not to seed it down, but to try my 
hand at killing the quack. After the wheat was off, 
I plowed the land and harrowed it, and just be‘ore 
winter set in I plowed it again. In the spring I 
run the cultivator through it, and harrowed; then 
plowed again, and harrowed, and cultivated again, 
and then harrowed and raked up the quack into 
heaps, and burnt it. I then planted it to beans, 
and kept them thoroughly cultivated and hoed. 
Last fall I sowed it to wheat. I do not think there 
is a root of quack left, but the red root came up by 


the million! ; 
Now what I ought to have done is this: Instead 
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of sowing wheat, I should have sown rye, and ma- 
nured it. Then this spring it could have been fed 
off with sheep, or cut for the milch cows, and the 
land then plowed and planted with corn or beans. 
Red root, it is said, only grows among winter 
wheat; but if you will prepare the land precisely 
as you would were you going to sow wheat, and 
then let it lie bare, or sow rye, the red root will be 
cheated! It will germinate in the fall, and you can 
plow it up in the spring. Red root is easily des- 
troyed. What renders it formidable is, the fact 
that it only germinates inautumn and gets into our 
winter wheat, where we have no chance of destroy- 
ing it. If we prepare our land for wheat, and then 
sow rye instead, and eat this off or mow it in the 
spring, and then plow the land and plant beans, we 
should destroy large quantities of it—and as we 
could sow wheat after the beans, it is only delaying 
the wheat crop one year. The rye, if sown early 
and manured, would give us a great crop of suc- 
culent food early in the spring, and would be just 
what we need for milch cows, or for ewes and 
lambs. For the latter purpose, rye is frequently 
grown on light lands in England. Where lambs are 
raised early for the butcher, I do not see why it 
would not be very valuable. You think it would 
make the land too rich for beans. If so, give up 
the plan of sowing wheat the next fall, and plant 
corn instead of the beans; or, what is usually done 
in England, sow turnips or some other root crop. 
But I do not believe the manure would hurt the 
beans. I think it is a mistake that beans require 
such poor land. If well cultivated, they will ma- 
ture quite as early on-rich land as on poor, and give 
a far better crop. But they must be kept clean. 
My beans last year paid me better than any other 
crop I raised, and I have put in ten acres this sea- 
son. If the price is low, it will still pay to raise 
them to feed to sheep and milch cows. No grain 
makes such rich manure, and nothing is better for 


milch cows than corn and bean meal mixed to- 
gether. Then there is this advantage about beans, 


they need not be planted until you are through the 
hurry ‘of spring work, and they are off in time to 
sow wheat in the fall, and as they are drilled in 
rows twoand a half feet apart, the land can be 
cultivated with the horse-hoe and can be made as 
clean as if summer fallowed. I say can be, because 
this is seldom the case. Harvest work comes on, 
and the cultivators are thrown aside, and before 
you know it, the beans are full of weeds, and you 
lose one of the chief advantages of the crop. Then 
what a pleasant work it is to pull beans among 
thistles! I have known farmers ‘ go into beans” 
with great enthusiasm, thinking to make their for- 
tune, who soon gave them up in disgust simply be- 
cause they neglected to keep them clean. I sawa 
crop last year that was completely smothered with 
weeds, and was not worth pulling. 

Beans are an excellent crop, but must have clean 
culture. They should not be worked amongst 
while the dew is on, as it is said to rust the leaves, 
but otherwise you cannot cultivate them too fre- 
quently. ‘ What do I suppose is the reason there 
is so much red root in the wheat after beans ?”’ 
Simply because the land had been so frequently 
plowed and cultivated,that all the seed in the ground 
germinated. It was just what was needed to des- 
troy the red root, provided it could have been 
plowed under this spring. As it is, it will trouble 
me for years tocome. I believe it would have paid 
to haye plowed up the wheat and sown it to barley. 
As the seed that was in the ground doubtless all 
germinated from the repeated plowing and harrow- 
ing it received, this would have rid me of the pest. 





I have just been sawing wood with a machine and 
three horses and four men. I believe I could have 
got it sawed cheaper by hand. That is not a 
“ progressive ” idea, but I am inclined to think it is 
a fact nevertheless. I know if you have everything 
just right you can do work cheaper with machinery 
than by hand, but the trouble is to get everything 
just right. If a man made a business of sawing 
wood, he could saw it cheaper with a good machine 
than by hand, because he could keep his machine 
in order. But when you have only a little wood to 





saw, it takes half the time to get fairly started and 
everything working right. The saw perhaps isa 
‘little rusted, or it is not sharp, or is not set quite 
true; or if the saw perchance should be all right, 
something may be wrong withthe horse-power. It 
is not sect right, and the belt rubs or comes off, or 
there is a screw loose, or a little casting breaks— 
and you have to stop all hands and send a hundred 
miles foranewone. Those who depict so eloquent- 
ly the pleasures of modern farming by machinery, 
draw more on their imagination than their ex- 
perience. I have tried it, and while I do not 
despair, I am often discouraged. I have a machine 
with which I can, and do, turn the grindstone, cut 
fodder, thrash, grind the grain, drive the cider mill, 
saw wood in the log with a drag saw, or cord wood 
with a cireular saw. This it will do, and do well, 
but oh, the care of keeping all these things in order 
and getting them to work well. I have a potato 
planter, that at one operation marks out the rows, 
cuts the potatoes, drops the sets, covers them up, 
and rolls the ground. Also one that drills twelve 
acres of corn and beans in a day, and does the work 
well. We have cultivators that leave very little to 
be done with hand-hoes. We have mowing ma- 
chines and reapers that leave little to be desired in 
this direction. The tedding machine shakes out 
the hay as well as it can be done by hand and five 
times as fast, the wooden revolving rake pulls it in- 
to wind-rows, a pitching machine attached to the 
back end of a wagon will carry the hay on to the 
load, and a steel toothed sulky rake makes all clean. 
Then at the barn we unload with a horse fork, and 
the farmer can sit in the shade smoking the pipe of 
contentment as he witnesses the operation. Then 
we have a machine for milking cows, and another 
to work the butter, while, if you make cheese, the 
American vats and presses make the labor mere 
child’s play, compared with the old Cheshire system. 
I havé not tried these last named machines, but I 
have little doubt that they work as well as some of 
the others I have named. The grain binder, too, I 
have faith enough to believe will soon be attached 
to every reaper, and then with a steam plow and a 
good potato digger, won’t farmers have an easy 
time? Notabit of it. If these things would run 
themselves; if they never got out of repair; if 
they had no disposition to lie round loose, but 
would put themselves up, then indeed we should 
be “gentlemen of leisure.” But this will never 
We can change our work, but we can never 
get rid of it. If we do not work with our muscles, 
we must with our brains. And the encouraging 
feature of this age of invention is not that these 
“Jabor saving machines’? do the work so much 
cheaper, as that they change the character of the 
labor required in agricultures They lessen back- 
breaking druggery, and increase mental activity. A 
good deal of machinery cannot 
It will make a man of him. 


be. 


farmer who uses a 
be dull and stupid. 

I expect great things from the young farmers of 
America. There is everything to encourage them: 
soil, climate, social position, political influence. 
The destiny of the country is in their hands. But 
they must not expect to live lives of ease and 
luxury. Brains rather than muscles will be re- 
quired in the new condition of our agriculture. 
Machinery will stimulate mental activity, and en- 
courage the growth of that rare grace, patience ! 





I look forward with much interest to the trial of 
implements at Auburn on the 10th of July. Great 
pains have been taken to secure reliable results. I 
think, however, from the Programme on Horse 
Powers, the only one I have seen, that too much 
importance is given to “ effective force,” as a test 
of merit. Of course, other things being equal, 
effective foree—or ease of draught in accomplishing 
a given amount of work—should secure the award. 
But unless the “ other things ” are taken into con- 
sideration, we may get a decision that will be an 
injury to agriculture rather than a benefit. I can 
imagine a horse power that runs very easy, and 
which might take the prize, that would prove a 
nuisance on any ordinary farm. The one great de- 
fect of American agricultural machines is, their 





liability to breakage, and to get out of repair. No 





matter how effective a machine may be when it is 
properly set and run by an experienced machinist, 
if from an inherent defect in the principle of its 
construction, or of workmanship, it is very liable 
to break when not set exactly true; or if its ar. 
rangements are complicated, so that ordinary farm 
men cannot runit. I should greatly prefer some 
less effective but simpler machine, that is strong 
cnough to stand the abuse that it will be sure to 
mect with in ordinary farm practice. On a farm 
large enough to use a sweep power to advantage, a 
extra horse at a season when it is most used is of 
little consequence. In the winter season, for in- 
stance, in chafling fodder, or grinding feed, or saw- 
ing wood, I would about as soon put on three 








horses as two, or five as four—that is if there is 
anything gained by it. I am not arguing in favor 
of keeping more horses than we need. I think this 
a great mistake. All I wishtoshow is, that an extra 
horse, during a leisure season, or at a time when all 
the men on the farm are employed in attending the 
machine, is nothing compared with the loss of time 
and annoyance caused by a machine that is forever 
getting out of order. In the hands of a careless 
man an ordinary watch, for his purposes, would 
prove more useful than a delicate chronometer. 





How wretchedly poor most farmers keep their 
store hogs. Having more milk than my pigs would 
eat, I rode round to see if I could buy a few. I 
called on a dozen farmers or more, and did not see 
three that keep their hogs decently. In two or 
three cases the pens were filthy in the extreme, 
There is no excuse for it. If short of straw, the 
horse litter might be thrown into the pen. It would 
keep the pigs dry and comfortable, smother that 
horrible stench, and make a great quantity of rich 
manure. The pig is naturally the cleanest animal 
on the farm, why compel him to be the dirtiest? 

“Breeding sows should not be kept too fat,” is 
one of those popular notions, half true and half 
false, that leads to grave mismanagement and loss. 
Most of the sows I saw were ravenously hungry, 
and some of them appeared to have barely strength 
enough to walk, let alone suckling the little ones, 
Such treatment is cruel—and monstrously absurd. 
“Pigs are very scarce this spring,” said one who 
asked me four dollars a piece for a litter five weeks 
old. ‘Mr, Blank, at the Corners, has six breeding 
sows, and only raised two pigs.’’? I presume if he 
had twelve he would not have raised one. I bought 
one litter six weeks old, of a man who was over- 
staeked, for $2. piece. Had they been fed as pigs 
should be, I would have given him $4, and they 
would have been better worth it, for an animal 
starved when young never fully recovers. 





High feeding and high farming must, as a general 
rule, go together. We cannot farm high without 
good manure, and we cannot get good manure 
without high feeding. This little French book of 
Prof. Ville advocates what he calls a new system of 
“hich farming without manure.” There is much 
in the book that is both new and true; “ but what 
is true is not new, and what is new is not true.” 
The Professor has been making some experiments 
on the Imperial farm at Vincennes, and found that 
by using nitrogen for wheat, phosphates for roots, 
and potash for leguminous plants, he could get 
large crops. Thisisnot new. Mr. Lawes published 
the same thing sixteen years ago, as the result of 
his experiments, and thougands of farmers in Eng- 
land have acted upon it ever since. But will the 
use of these artificial manures enable us to dispense 
with ordinary manure, and will they pay? They 
are of great value when used in addition to ma- 
nure; but, asa general rule, it is neither safe nor 
profitable to depend upon them alone. ' The real 
value of these experiments in France is their strik- 
ing confirmation of Mr. Lawes’ experiments in Eng- 
land. Ammonia for wheat, bones for turnips, and 
potash for clover, peas and beans. The practical 
difficulty is to get the former. It cannot be pur- 
chased except at a high figure, and in ordinary 
practice any system that will give us ammonia, will 
at the same time give us phosphates and potash. 





We get the whole in rich manure. 
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Gophers.— The Striped Gopher. 


It would be a rather difficult task to describe 
all the animals which go by the name of 
Gopher. In March 1864, (p. 77),we published a 
description of the Pouched Gopher (fig. 2) which 
does: much damage in many parts of the West, 
and is reputed hard to catch. If persistently 
followed up with the traps described in the 
April Number, (p. 188,) they would probably 
leave the farms. This 
animal is readily rec- 
ognized by its very 


large cheek-pouches, 7 = 


short tail, big head, 
and peculiar claws, 
adapted for under- 
ground work. It is 
9 to 10 inches or more 
in length to the tail, 
which is only about 
2 inches long, and 
sparsely covered with 
short hairs. A fam- 
ily of them will do 
great damage to grain 
fields, and in laying 
in their winter stores. 
Weareled to give this 
notice of the gopher, 
because a Wisconsin 
“critic,” writes us 
about Ais gopher, as 
follows: “I find you 
have an erroneous 
idea of the gophers, 
They are not nearly 
as large as musk-rats, 
[we own here to a 
little not altogether 
unintentional exaggeration], but about the size of 
a weasel, and nearly of the same shape. One 
can carry about as much grain in its cheeks as 
a chipmunk, and they are similarly striped, ex- 
cept the lightest colored stripes are dotted with 
black dots. In heavy soils one or two pailfulls 
of water will drive them out of their holes; in 
sandy soil, it will take more. They do not like 
to have their holes disturbed, and in working 
my corn, I dig into and 
fill up their holes, and 
drive off most of them.” 
The animal described by 
our friend, is the striped 
gopher, represented in fig. 
1. The wiseacres have 
given it the pleasant little 
Latin namte of Spermo- 
philus tridecem-lineatus. 
This beautiful little ani- 
mal is about the size of 
the common Red squir- 
rel, the tail is somewhat 
bushy, and half the length 
of the body. The color 
is dark brown above, with light stripes, and 
lines of light spots alternating with eaclr other. 
The fourteen species of this genus are charac- 
terized by their squirrel like bodies, well devel- 
oped cheek pouches, and by burrowing. 
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The Duchess Family of Short-Horns. 

——=——— 

We give upon our first page a fine portrait 
of the head of Mr. Thorne’s “4th Duchess 
of Thorndale.” The Duchess family was 
brought into notice by the late Thomas Bates, 
of Kirkleavington, Eng., he having bought a 
fine cow of Mr. Chas, ‘Colling, in 1810, which 
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was called Duchess, She was called by We 
Bates, “Duchess by Comet No. 1,” and was 
produced by a remarkable course of in-and-in 
breeding, and gives the name to this most re- 
markable and valuable of all the tribes of 
Short-horns.” After he became possessed of 
his first Duchess, he “never,” as he says, 
“used any bull that had not Duchess blood.” 
The first Duchess was an extraordinary butter 
maker, and of Duchess 34th, dam to the fa- 





mous bull Duke of Northumberland, Mr. Bates 
says, as a proof that Short-horns had improved 
under his care, that this cow “ consumes one- 
third less food than my first Duchess (purchased 
in 1804), and her milk yields one-third more 
butter to each quart of milk. There is also a 
greater growth of carcass and an increased apt- 
itude to fatten.” We presume she did not give 
so much, milk, or he would have mentioned it. 


= : — 
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Fig. 2.—PoUCHED GOPHER.—(G@eomys bursarius. )—1¢ NATURAL SIZE. 


The Oxfords originated in the Matchem cow, 
with which Mr. B. took the first prize at Ox- 
ford, and were used by him to cross with the 
Duchesses, and they have been so bred in with 
them that now-a-days Oxfords and Duchesses 
mean pretty much the same thing, and in this 
tribe also the family name follows the dam. 
Our readers should remember that by the com- 
mon consent of breeders no cattle are now 
named Duke or Duchess, except those of that 
family. Nor is the name Oxford used except 
for animals belonging to the family of that name. 

The reputation of Mr. Bates’ herd has been 


have | been brought to this country, for some of 
which prices, considered in England enormous, 
were paid by our enterprizing countrymen. Al- 
together, 15 head have been brought here, 
and 3 others purchased, died on the passage.* 

In 1857, Mr. Samuel Thorne purchased of 
Morris & Becar, their entire herd, and as they 
had never sold a female of pure Bates blood, he 








NATURAL SIZE. 








long established, and many fine animals from it 





obtained all the imported ones then living, and 
their female progeny. The cow “4th Duchess 
of Thorndale,” is one 
of the best in the 
herd of Mr. Thorne, 
and is the mother 
of his famous bull, 
_ “6th Duke of Thorn- 
= dale,” an animal 
which has been re- 
peatedly pronounced, 
by gentlemen fa- 
miliar with the best 
herds of England, the 


saw. There has never 
been a public sale 
at Thorndale, but 
Mr. Thorne’s private 
sales, 32 in number, 
all of Duchesses or 
Oxfords, and these 
mostly calves, and, 
with 7 exceptions, 


WT bulls, brought the 

Wh sum total of $45,650, 

" ill or an average of 
¥',,, N) $1,427.50 each. Of 


these, 12 head were 
sold to English breed- 
ers and shipped thith- 
er in 1861 and 1862. 
That the credit of this tribe of the combined 
Duchess and Oxford families has not lost 
strength, but rather gained among English 
breeders, notwithstanding their natural jealous- 
ies, is evinced by the most recent sales both 
public and private of this stock, At Mr. He- 
gan’s sale which took place a year ago, at 
Dawpool, Eng., 17 of the descendents of Duch- 
ess 51st, brought £481 3s. each, as we usually 
calculate, equal to $2,405, 
which is by far the largest 
price ever brought, by a 
herd of Short-horns at 
public sale. The herd was 
small and very choice. 

The heads of the Duch- 
esses are quite peculiar, 
and are well represented 
in the engraving referred 
to. The whole poise of 
the head is peculiar; the 
dishing face, giving the 
marked prominence to the 
eyes and nose; the large, 
full eye; the clean’jaws 
and jowls, mark the family quite as distinctly 
as they do particular individuals. 


WY 


| 





* They were brought out in the following order : 
1 Cow, Oxford 5th, r¥ 
o” Oatord 10th, { Imported by Lewis G. Morris, MW. %: 

“ —_ Oxford 18th, “ by N. J. Becar, N. Y. 


4 2d Duke of Atho . 
5 Duchess of sae “ by R, A. Alexander, Ky. 


6 Duke of Athol, “ py Lorillard & Spencer, N. Y, 
7 Duchess 59th, 

8 Duchess 64th, “* by Jonathan Thorne, N. Y. 

9 Duchess oath,* 


: 


* by Jonathan Thorne, N. Y. 
byt Cadwallader & Vail, N.Y, 


by Morris & Becar, N. Y. 


10 Grand Duk 
11 4th Duke of York, ® - 
12 Duke of Gloster, 
13 Duchess 66th, 


= 


14 yee oa th, 

15 Oxford 11t 

16 2d Grand Dike, A a m Gemeel Thome © y Y. 

17 Duke of Dorset, by Samus 

18 Grand Duke of oxtora, “ “ by Jas. O. Sheldon, N. % 
* Killed on the yoyage. t Died on tne passeRe. 


best bull they ever, 


‘ 
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What Constitutes Good Milk ? 
as 

The quality of milk is a matter which con- 
cerns not only the consumer of the liquid as 
milk, but also those who make butter and cheese 
from it. Much has been said of late years con- 
cerning the reliability of the usual tests for the 
quality of milk, and the lactometer has been dis- 
carded by many as quite unreliable. Doct. 
Voelcker, chemist to the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, has recently published, in the 
Popular Science Review, a paper upon “ Milk 
and its Adulteration,” in which he shows that 
for the purpose of detecting any amount of 
adulteration that would be profitable, the old 
method of testing is satisfactory. The article 
referred to comes from such high authority, and 
is withal so interesting, that we wish we were 
able to give it entire, but we must be content 
with making rather copious extracts. 

“ A variety of conditions affect materially the 

equantity and quality of milk....Thus the sea- 
son of the year and the amount and kind of 
food given to cows influence the yield and 
quality of their milk; again, the race or breed 
and size of the animal toa great extent affect 
the yield and quality of milk. 

“Generally speaking, small races, or small 
individuals of the larger races, give the richest 
milk from the same kind of food. Where good 
quality is the main object, Alderneys or Guern- 
seys unquestionably are the cows that ought to 
be kept, for they give a richer cream than any 
other kind in common use in this country ; but 
of course Alderneys are not the most profitable 
stock for cow-keepers in towns, with whom the 
Yorkshire cow, essentially a short-horn, is the 
favorite breed, as it surpasses all others for the 
quantity of milk it yields. The milk, however, 
compared with that of the Alderney or Ayrshire 
cow, is more watery and less rich in butter, and 
therefore not well suited for dairies in which 
butter and cheese are made. 

“Tn the spring of the year, and the early part 
of summer, milk is more abundant, and the but- 
ter made from it of a finer flavor. As the sea- 
son advances, the supply diminishes, but be- 
comes richer in butter. The influence of food 
on the quality of milk is very striking. A half- 
starved cow not only yields but little milk, but 
what it yields is miserably poor. On the other 
hand, the liberal supply of food, rich in nitroge- 
nous and phosphatic elements of nutrition, tells 
directly on the milk. 

“ Nothing, therefore, can be more injudicious 
than to stint dairy cows in food. 

“The finest flavored milk and butter, I need 
hardly say, are produced by cows fed in sum- 
mer entirely on the grass of rich permanent 
pastures, and in winter on nothing else but hay 
made of fine short sweet grass. Eleven or 
twelve lbs. of grass produce about one lb. of 
milk, or a ton of good hay produces as nearly 
as possible one hundred gallons of milk. Few 
persons, however, having the opportunity of 
keeping cows for their own use, can afford to 
feed them in winter entirely upon hay. Turnips, 
mangolds, meal, brewer’s grain, bran, or oil-cake, 
with more or less cut straw, in a great measure 
have to take the place of hay as a winter food. 

“ Turnips give a disagreeable taste to the milk, 
and moreover produce very watery milk. 

“‘Mangolds are less objectionable, but should 

‘ not be given to milch-cows without an allowance 
of three to five pounds of meal. Of all kinds 
of meal, none is equal in milk-producing quali- 
ties to bean-meal—a fact which finds a ready 
explanation in the circumstance that bean-meal 


- 


| phosphates or bone-earth. 





contains as much as twenty-eight per cent. of 
flesh-forming matters, or the same class of com- 
pounds to which the curd and albumen of milk 
belong, and that it is also rich in phosphates, or 
bone-earth. Pea-meal or Egyptian lentils close- 
ly resemble bean-meal in composition, and may 
be used with equal advantage as an auxiliary 
and excellent food for milch-cows. It is nota 
littleremarkable that in leeuminous seeds, which 
are always rich in flesh-furming matters, as well 
as in other articles of food, a large percentage 
of nitrogenous or flesh-forming compounds usu- 
ally is associated with a large percentage of 
There exists thus 
naturally an admirable provision in food, special- 
ly adapted for milch-cows, or young and grow- 
ing stock, to supply the animal not only with 
the material of which the curd of milk, or the 
flesh of young stock consist, but likewise to sup- 
ply bone materials, for which there is great de- 
mand when growing stock has to be maintained 
in a thriving state, or cows have to be kept in a 
condition in which they may be expected to 
yield much and good milk. Oil-cake produees 
much and rich milk, but seriously injures its 
quality by giving it a bad flavor. “ 

“ Bran, on the other hand, is a good food for 
milk. Indeed, nothing can be better as an 
auxiliary winter food for milch-cows than four 
pounds of bran made into athin mash, to which 
should be added four lbs. of bean-meal. Along 
with this about twenty-five lbs. of mangolds, 
and about fifteen lbs. of hay, and fifteen of straw- 
chaff, should be given per day to each cow. 

“Cows fed upon such a daily allowance of 
bran, bean-meal, mangolds, hay, and straw-chaff, 
during the winter months, yield much more 
milk of a superior flavor than cows fed upon 
turnips and most other kinds of auxiliary food. 

“When brewers’ grains can be obtained at a 
reasonable price, they will be found one of the 
cheapest and best foods that can be given to 
milch cows. Brewers’ grains, I find, are much 
more nutritious than their appearance seems to 
warrant. Even in the wet condition in which 
grains are obtained from breweries, a condition 
in which they hold from 75 to 77 per cent. of 
water, they contain a good deal of ready made 
fat and flesh-forming matters. When air dry, 
brewers’ grains, I have recently diseovered, con- 
tain from 7 to 8 per-cent. of oil and fatty mat- 
ter, and in round numbers 15 per cent. of ni- 
trogenous matters, and in this state are more 
nutritious and a more useful food for milch-cows 
than barley meal in the same state of dryness. 

“During the last ten years I have made a 
great many milk-analyses, from which I select a 
few for the purpose of illustrating the natural 
variations which may occur in the composition 
of equally genuine milk. The results are em- 
bodied in the following table, showing the com- 
position of four samples of genuine new milk 
obtained and analyzed by myself in the country. 


Composition of 4 samples of new country milk. 
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Fatty matter (pure butter).......... 3°43) 1°99) 1°79 

Caseine (curd) anda little albumen.. $:12| 2°94) 281 

PNT ins aa ebaueken ss =< s95ee 5°12 = 4°04 
93) ° “66 


Mineral matter (ash)............-..0+ 





Percentage of dry matters.......... 





“The analyses of these four samples exhibit a 
wide range of variations, which I found in 
equally pure and genuine country milk. The 
first analysis represents the composition of a 
sample unusually rich in butter; number 2 


shows the composition of milk of average good 


. qualities; the third of poor, and the last of very 


poor country milk. The richness of the first I 
ascribe to the extremely good pasture upon 
which the cows were fed at a season of the year 
k When milk generally becomes richer in quality, 
but less in quantity—that is, in September and 
October, up to November. The last sample was 
also September milk produced on the Agricul- 
tural College farm, Cirencester. The cows were 
then out in grass, but the pasture was poor and 
overstocked, so that the daily growth of grass 
furnished hardly enough food to meet the daily 
waste to which the animal frame is subject, and 
was then not calculated to meet an extra de- 
mand of materials for the formation of curd and 
butter. The poverty of this milk thus was evi- 
dently due to an insufficient supply of food. 

“Tt will be seen that the variations in the 
amount of curd and milk-sugar in good and 
watery milk are far less striking than those in 
the amount of butter. A very good judgment 
of the quality of milk may therefore be formed 
from the amount of butter which it yields on 
churning, or from the amount of cream which 
it throws up on standing. Instruments, adapted 
for measuring the quality of cream thrown up 
by different samples of milk, are called creamo- 
meters. These instruments are simply graduat- 
ed glass-tubes, divided into 100 equal degrees, 
in which milk is poured up to the division 
marked 0, and is kept at rest for twelve hours. 
Although the creamometer does not furnish re- 
sults Which correctly represent the real amount 
of butter in different samples, it nevertheless 
affords a ready means of ascertaining whether 
milk is rich or unusually poor in butter, in other 
words, whether or not milk has been skimmed 
toa considerable extent. Good milk, of average 
quality, contains from 103 to11 per cent. of dry 
matter, and about 24 per cent. of pure fat. It 
yields from 9 to 10 percent. of cream. Natural- 
ly poor milk contains 90 or more per cent. of 
water, and less than 2 per cent. of pure fat, and 
yields only 6 to8 per cent. of cream, or even less. 

“Experiments on a large scale have shown 
me that the thickest cream does by no means 
give most butter, and that the cream which rises 
from different kinds of milk often varies greatly 
in composition. The indications of the creamo- 
meter, therefore, are fallible when samples of 
milk, produced under very different circum- 
stances, have to be tested. Milk sent by rail is 
necessarily subject to a good deal of agitation, 
and throws up less cream than that which has 
been less disturbed. 

“A great deal has-been said and written about 
milk-adulteration. Sheep’s brains, starch paste, 
chalk, and other white substances, gyhich are 
said—on what authority nobody has ever de- 
cided—to have been found in milk, only exist in 
the imagination of credulous or half-informed 
scientific men. It is difficult to understand 
where all the sheep’s brains should come from, 
and how they could be amalgamated with milk, 
nor is it at all likely that chalk, a substance in- 
soluble in water, and not easily kept in suspen- 
sion, should be employed for adulterating milk. 
As a matter of fact I may state that I have 
examined many hundreds of samples of milk, 
and never found any chalk, nor any adulterating 
material except an extra quantity of water, and 
that I never met as yet with a chemist who has 
found any of the clumsy adulterations which 
popular treatises on food describe as having 
been detected in London milk. 

“The whole question of milk adulteration 
and means of detecting them, resolves itself 
into an inquiry into the character of good, bad, 
and watered or skimmed milk, and the mode of 
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recognizing these with expedition and precision. 

“As the result of my own experience, founded 
on the examination of many samples of milk 
produced under the most varied circumstances, 
and purposely adulterated with known quanti- 
ties of water, I may state that milk may be con- 
sidered rich when it contains from 12 to 12} per 
cent. of solid matters, 3 to 33 per cent. of which 
are pure fatty substances, If it contains more 
than 124 per cent. of solid matter, and in this 4 
per cent. or more fat, it is of extra rich quality. 
Such milk throws up 11 to 12 percent. of cream 
in bulk on standing 12 hours at 62° F., and has 
a specific gravity varying from 1:028 to 1:030. 

“Good milk of fair average quality, as has 
been stated already, contains from 104 to 11 per 
cent. of dry matter, and in this about 24 per 
cent. of pure fat. It yields 9 to 10 per cent. of 
cream, and has a specific gravity of about 1:030. 

“Poor milk contains 90 per cent. or more wa- 
ter, and has a lower specific gravity than 1-027. 
Such milk yields not over 6 to 8 per cent. cream. 

“Skimmed milk throws up still less cream, 
has a bluer color, and is more transparent, and 
when undiluted with water has a slightly higher 
specific gravity than new milk. 

“Good skimmed milk has a specific gravity of 
about 1:033; poor skimmed milk 1:028 to 1:030. 

“Milk purposely watered yields only 5 to 6 
per cent. of cream, and ¢nvariably has a lower 
specific gravity than 1°025. 

“Tf milk is both skimmed and watered it 
yields less than 4 per cent. of cream, and pos- 
sesses as low a specific gravity as 1:025 to 1-026. 

“A great many experiments have led me to 
the conclusion that within certain limits the 
specific gravity is the most trustworthy indica- 
tor of quality, and that for all practical purposes 
an ordinary hydrometer float, by means of which 
the gravity of liquids can be ascertained with 
precision, and a graduated glass tube, divided 
into 100 equal degrees, constitute the safest and 
readiest means for ascertaining the quality of 
milk so far as it is affected by the relative pro- 
portions of the normal milk constituents. 

‘““A set of such instruments or lactometers, 
one being a graduated glass tube for measuring 
the proportion of cream thrown up on standing, 
and the other a gravity float or hydrometer, with 
plain printed directions for use, can be obtained 
at the cost of a few shillings. 

“A few years ago 1 made some accurate 
gravity determinations of pure milk before and 
after skimming, and of samples mixed purposely 
with 10 to 50 per cent. of water, and as the re- 
sults may be useful in comparing them with 
others, I give them in the subjoined table :— 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF WATERED MILK. 
Specific Gra-\Specific Gra- 
vity at 62° F.jvity at 62° F. 

before after 
Skimming. | Skimming. 




















Sat Gee eee toe i 1°0314 1:0337 
“+10 per cent. water 1°0295 1°0308 
Oe 20 = i 1°0257 10265 
iar om) : e 1°0233 1°0243 
so «4 lS “ 1:0190 10208 
“« « +50 ei . 1°0163 10175 
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Here follow analyses of milk from numerous 
localities in the richer and poorer districts of 
London, which show that the amount of cream 
bears a direct relation to the specific gravity of 
the milk. The author concludes from his re- 
searches that: “These facts afford a conclusive 
answer to the objection that no dependence can 
be placed on the gravity test. The fact is, 
cream, though lighter than skimmed milk, is 
denser than water, and any amount of water 
Worth adding at all, can readily be detected in 
milk by the direct lowering of its normal spe- 
cific gravity.” 





Perfecting Bees. 


BY BIDWELL BROS., ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
—_~o-—- 
A colony of bees in a natural condition con- 


sists of a queen or mother bee, many thousand 


workers, improperly termed “neuter bees,” and 
during a yield of honey, several hundred, 
and at times thousands, of male bees, called 
drones. An examination shows the queen to be 
created for laying eggs, neuter bees for work, 
and drones for sires, and each for nothing 
else. All the workers, drones and future queens 
are bred from eggs laid by the queen. _When 
we remove her from the hive, eggs cease, and on 
her return appear again. (That so-called fertile 
workers sometimes lay eggs is no exception, 
they are not workers proper, but imperfect 
queens.) On removing the queen, the following 
facts are ascertained: That those eggs in cells, 
in which workers are reared, all hatch in 3 days 
(as worms) and are then termed larvee; they are 
fed honey and pollen and water, called jelly, 
for 6 days, during which they grow to be large 
white worms nearly the size of the cell. The 
cell is then sealed over by the bees, and sub- 
sequently the worm transformed into a perfect 
worker, emerges on the 11th or 12th day after 
sealing, or from 20 to 21 days after the egg is 
laid. If any drone eggs are in larger, or drone 
cells, they hatch in 3 days, are worms for 63 
days, and emerge as perfect insects on the 24th 
or 25th day from the time the egg is laid. If 
any queen eggs are in pendant cells, they hatch 
in 3 days, are 5 days in the larva state, and ap- 
pear on the 16th day. They fly out to meet the 
drones usually on the 8rd day after leaving the 
cell, and if successful commence laying on the 
2nd day thereafter, producing worker, drone and 
queen eggs, as either may be required. When 
a queen is removed, the worker bees, on ascer- 
taining their loss, seek to replace her by enlarg- 
ing a worker cell containing a worker egg or 
larva. These intended queen cells, if in the 
body of the comb, are altered by removing the 
worker cells adjoining the one selected, extend- 
ing the base to increase the size, and are built 
out to clear the comb and hang down. If they 
are on the edge of the comb, they are built di- 
rectly downward in the shape of a pea nut. The 
drone and worker cells are built horizontally, as 
observed in a piece of honey comb; the larger 
cells are those in which drones are reared, and 
the smaller or ordinary sized are those for 
workers. In the case of the drone and worker, 
they are fed water and honey, and pollen or 
farina, which is properly termed bee-bread, as it 
contains the principal elements that support all 
animal and insect life. The color of the food 
or jelly partakes of the color of the pollen; at 
times it is yellow, brown, or red, as that of the 
flowers from which it is gathered. To show 
that the pollen of flowers is similar to wheaten 
flour, we might state that early last spring, after 
our bees had eaten all their pollen stored, during 
a long and cold winter, 100 stocks consumed 
over two barrels of flour in brood raising, storing 
none, the stronger colonies necessarily using up- 
wards of 10 lbs. each, which affected the color 
of the jelly—converting it to a whitish mixture. 

The food of the intended queen is ascertained 
by analysis to be “a bread containing an albumi- 
nous compound,” secreted by the worker bees 
in the case of a natural queen, or compounded 
from the worker eggs for a forced queen. The 
drone and worker bees lose time, so to speak, in 
assimilating their coarser food, while the queen 
gains time in her development by being fed a 
concentrated easily assimilated compound. The 














eggs in hatching require about summer heat from 
the nursing bees, which must be maintained 
throughout their maturing, or until their inter- 
nal organization is established to produce it. 
For this reason, Italian bees can mature more 
brood in colder weather, the organization being’ 
more perfect, and better able to produce heat, 
and withstand cold, and consequently they 
swarm earlier. We have observed that the dif- 
ference of a day in the maturity of the drones, 
or of the workers may be caused by the dif- 
ference in temperature. When the heat of the 
days is 76° F. or above, the shorter time is made. 
It is not then the size, nor tlfe shape of the 
cells—for small and imperfect drones, and small 
and imperfect queens (called fertile workers), 
are reared in small or worker cells,—nor is it 
the food, nor yet the oxygen of the air severally, 
which developes life, but all acting in harmony. 
The ample cell, the quantity of nutriment and 
oxygen, produces a fullness, and the quality, a 
perfectness of development. The identity of 
the character of the parent and offspring is 
shown to be dependent upon the continuation 
of certain influences acting harmoniously on the 
principle of life; hence, like produces like only 
under similar circumstances. Inraising over 
300 Italian queens from one last summer, we 
observed that during a continued spell of scarcity 
of honey, and hence of food, the queens were 
more deficient in vitality, and in protracted 
cloudy weather. less bright in color, but where 
a superabundant harvest and extreme fair 
weather prevailed, the highest degree of excel- 
lence was attained, convincing us fully that nat- 
ural queens were far superior to forced or un-. 
natural ones. The influence of food in provid- 
ing an uninterrupted supply of honey producing 
flowers in summer, will give an increased de- 
velopment to the reproductive powers of the 
queen, and quiet industry to the workers; and 
avoiding the climatic extremes of heat in sum- 
mer, Which wastes and exhausts the system, and 
cold in winter, which tends to barrenness, will 
add health and strength to the bees, effecting 
more or Jess uniform changes, producing de- 
finite characteristics, and marking them ulti- 
mately as a distinct and perfected race. 


et Qe — 9 
Get Out of Old Ruts. 


_———. 

The consumption of barley is increasing year 
by year, as the Teutonic element in our popu- 
lation increases in number and wealth, and im- 
presses more or less upon the American people 
the liking for the mild brewed beverages of Ger- 
many. The sale to brewers is in fact so ready, 
that the raising of barley as foed for animals is 
hardly considered. We learn that oats in sey- 
eral extended sections of the country are, for 
some undetermined cause, beginning to fail to 
produce what were considered good crops but a 
few years ago. This is particularly the case in 
some of the river counties in this State, and’ it 
would, perhaps, be profitable to drop oats and 
try barley, which will probably do well upon 
the same soils. Hops are also recognized as very 
profitable, and like tobacco and other purely 
commercial crops, (those never consumed, but 
always sold), it may be cultivated so as to bring 
real advantage to fhe farm. It almost neces- 
sitates clean culture, and gives the farmer means 
to buy manure, do draining, etc. This follow- 
ing in old ruts of practice is one of the worst 
things a farmer can do, and an experiment with 
a new crop now and then is often the straight 
road tofortune. It should always be done after 
careful thought and investigation. 
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Kicking, Jumping, and Running Cattle. 


Horses, cows and other cattle may be perfect- 
ly controlled from kicking and jumping by the 
arrangement which we figure. A description 
is sent to the Agriculturist by Wait M. Myers, 
of Oneida Co., N. Y., who has found it a sure 
remedy for the excentricities named. We figure 
it as applied to a cow, but the same arrangement 
may be put upon a horse; and it interferes with 
no desirable motion. A stout strap 1’|2 inches 
wide goes around the neck, and is connected by 
a still stronger one, 2 inches or more in width, 
to a small pulley under the brisket, through 
which a rope is rove, each end of which is 
made fast to fetters, or to hobble-straps above 
the fetlock. A girt strap simply holds up the 
pulley, “When the animal stands square on 
her feet,” says Mr. M., ‘the rope must be pul- 
led taut; and when all is right, she can walk or 
trot as well as ever, but she cannot kick with 
one foot, nor with both, nor can she jump over 
a fence three feet high to save her life.” 

It is obvious also, that an animal in this 
harness cannot run, for both hind feet cannot 
be moved backward at the same time. This 
contrivance is not new, but has long been used 
for breaking colts and controlling their action. 
Such things, however, except in cases of in- 
yeterate and obstinate kickers, or runners, do 
more harm than good. If a colt can be in- 
fluenced by kindness and so broken, he makes a 
much better horse than one controlled by main 
force. This affair will not prevent that kind of 
kicking which knocks over the milk-pail, but 
only that most disagreeable and dangerous kick- 
ing back and sideways which some cows do. 
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Fig 1.—sECTION LENGTHWISE THE STALL 


Plan for Horse Stall. 
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Mr. A. W. Darrow, a Maine farmer, sends to 





the Agriculturist the following, which he has 


in use, and recommends from his experience : 

“T enclose a sketch of a horse stall, which I 
have used in my stable for the last six months. 
The plan is original with me. It is not patent- 
ed, and I hope the public will not appreciate it 
less on that account. [The following refer- 
ences to the diagrams will enable the plan to be 
readily understood, especially if the reader 
will apply a scale of one-quarter of an inch 
to the foot.—A, B, 0, feed box; D, grate; Z, 








platform; /, hinges attaching grate frame to 
platform; ZZ i, grate supports; K, frame in 
which the grate bars are set; M, M, sides of 
stall; 2, head of stall; O, end-bars of grate im- 
movably attached to K, K, and forming part of 
the grate frame; P, position of grate when ele- 
vated to remove the droppings.] The grate has 
2-inch bars and 2-inch spans, and the bars are 6 
inches deep, and 6 inches space is betwen them 
and the floor. The droppings go through the 
grate, leaving it dry and clean. I have had 
hardly a stain to remove from my horse since 
using it, and no litter has been used. The bars 
being but two inches apart are as easy to the 
hoof as a plain floor. The droppings may be 
drawn from beneath by a hoe or scraper, or the 
grate may be raised, as indicated in Fig.1. I 
keep muck under the grate, and think I can 
better save both liquid and solid manure than 
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Fig. 2, SEEN FROM ABOVE. Fig. 3. CROSS SECTION. 


by bedding in the common way. It requires 
several days for the droppings to fill up the 
space beneath the grate, Hence the muck may 
be well saturated before removal.” 


Chicken Medicine. 
—_o——— 

It is very distressing to see our farm yard de- 
pendents suffering under any form of disease, 
and much more so when we see one after anoth- 
er droop and pine and die, while we are pow- 
erless to alleviate or remove the malady. In re- 
gard to the larger animals we can, in a measure, 
compare their symptoms with our own when 
we are sick. We have the pulse, the secretions 
and excretions, the warmth, moisture or dryness 
of the skin, the breathing, and the various 
modes the terrestrial mammals have for showing 
acute suffering or dull disorder. With birds, 
however, the case is very different—they droop, 
hide themselves in dark corners, or in the bush- 
es, go through to us meaningless and rather fun- 
ny motions, walk sideways, twitch their heads 
one side, fall off their perches, grow lean, swell 
up about the eyes or head, gape, snéeze, take 
cramps—and soon—and as a general rule, no 
body can tell either the seat or nature of the 
disorder, any more than what will cure it. The 
importance of the poultry interest, and the daily 
increasing value of the stock in this country, 
leads us to call especial attention to this subject, 
so that poultry fanciers and breeders may com- 
pare notes and learn something about the dis- 
eases of poultry and their treatment. Whoever 
will contribute to our stock of knowledge, will 
place both editors and readers under obligations 
to him. Let the behavior of the fowls and all 
the symptoms be closely watched, as well as the 
effects of the treatment; observe also the char- 
acter of the soil, if wet, dry, clay or gravelly, and 








other surroundings. The disease described by 
a lady of Cambridge, Mass., in the following 
letter—for want of a better name we may call 

VeERTIGO,—“ Being a great lover of a poultry 
yard, and having for many years kept hens, I 
have been troubled and grieved on seeing some 
of my best layers sicken and die, without being 
able to savethem, Last summer, finding a hen 
that was perfectly well the day before, walking 
round and round, her head twitching, heart 
beating violently, skin hot, I thought I would 
try a new remedy, viz.: paregoric, of which 
I took a teaspoonful, a half teaspoonful of sul- 
phur, half teaspoonful of Indian meal, and 
about four teaspoonfuls of water. I then put 
her in a basket of hay. Three times a day I 
gave her a little paregoric and water. The sul- 
phur operated on the bowels, and the hen was 
well in a few days. In November, I had two 
hens taken in the same way, their heads twitch- 
ing, hot, and drawn nearly over the back, I 
doctored them in the same way, and_they got 
perfectly well.” 

Tue Pre.—Mr. D. 8. Kimball, Jr., of Bergen 
Co., N. J., writes concerning this and other ail- 
ments :—“ I have cured a great many chickens 
of the pip in the following way: The pip being 
caused by a small dark swelling on the tongue 
near the roots, and sometimes on the roots, I 
take a knife and remove the swelling, and rub 
on a little butter mixed with ground black pep-| 
per. Igivethem no greasy food, and keep those 
attacked entirely away from all the others, as I 
regard the disease very contagious. 

“Lameness of fowls without any apparent 
cause, is often occasioned by the caking of the oil 
sack. This is shown by a hard crust on the top.’ 
In such a case, wash the upper part of the rump 
with warm water and castile soap. In case of 

“Loss of feathers, give fowls no warm food at all 
until they commence to cover again with down, 
and be very careful in their feed until recovered. 

“Hen Lrce.—Seeing Kerosene recommended. 
for the prevention of lice in fowls, I would say 
that the oil is good if sufficiently pure, but as it 
is not pure in one case out of fifty, it is often 
very injurious. I have found that the only pre- 
ventives not injurious, and all that is needed to 
raise and keep fowls both clean and healthy are, 
first, and most important, have the hennery both 
light, clean, and warm. Do not overstock with 
roosters, as it tends to keep all weakly and lia- 
ble to disease. Give them plenty of good, sharp, 
clean gravel, warm food (not too warm), with a 
little animal food mixed with it occasionally, 
at all times fresh pure water, and lastly give 
them clean sassafras poles for their roosts.” 

Charles Embrey, of Washington Co., Md., 
writes on the same subject :—“ During the last 
summer my poultry and poultry-house seemed 
to swarm with vermin (hen lice); I lost several 
sitting hens in consequence. I tried as remedies, 
whitewash, sprinkling of lime, smoke, etc., to 
little or no purpose, and concluded to try brim- 
stone. I got a stick or roll of about half a pound, 
drove the fowls out of the house, burned the brim- 
stone, smoking the premises well. The experi- 
ment proved a success, I have had no trouble 
with vermin since; all seemed to disappear both 
from the fowls and the house.” 

STIMULANTS have often a very good effect on 
fowls. Cayenne pepper and pepper corns, both 
are valuable mixed with their food, but ale and 
other malt liquor, or spirits, even undiluted, 
administered upon stale bread, have often 
wonderfully good effect upon dumpish torpid 
birds, and upon those with colds, ete. Ale is 
best; and may be given alone in severe cases. 
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Coop for Hen and Chickens, 
ennai 
We give herewith, a very pretty design for a 
hen-coop, which, though a little late for the 
principal broods, will nevertheless, serve for a 
hint at least, if not a model for those who, hay- 


ing summer broods, would be likely to subject 
a 


them to great discomfort, did they place them 
in the conynon close coops. The design is to 
have a box without a bottom, provided with a 
slatted and movable front as exhibited, and to 
have the whole covered by a movable roof of 
thatch, or any other convenient and cheap ma- 
terial. The roof affords shade and protection 
from the weather, and being placed against the 
south side of a wall, makes their quarters ex- 
ceedingly comfortable, if not luxurious. For 
ourselves, we prefer a coop with a slanting roof, 
and with a slat door of one or two slats, that 
may be raised and lowered, instead of being 
obliged to raise or lower the whole front. The 
thatched shed, however, is particularly pictur- 
esque, and useful for protection in all weathers. 
6 Pp Ge 
Ring-bone. 
oe. 

This distressing disease in horses is caused by 

over-exertion in pulling heavy loads, especially 





in up-hill work. It is, besides, hereditary in some~ 


cases, like spavin, which it 
very much resembles, and 
occurs sometimes without 
obvious cause. When ring- 
bone is established, it con- 
sists of a bony enlargement 
with or without anchylosis 
of the fetlock, or pastern, 
and coffin bones and joints, 
just as spavin is an osseous 
growth upon or union of 
the bones of the hock. It 
commonly occurs upon 
horses subjected to heavy 
draught, while spavin often 
comes in consequence of 
fast work, leaping, etc. The 
commencement of the dis- 
ease is in an inflammation 
of the periosteum and in- 
vesting ligaments of the 
joint, which is communi- 
cated to the bones and pro- 
duces disorganization to 
Fig. L—mmitray Some extent, and a deposit 

BONES. of bony matter which gra- 
dually increases in size, and is always liable to 
grow larger and more painful, though it often 
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remains stationary for years, and does 
not unfit the horse for some kinds of 
labor. After the bony enlargement has 
actually taken place, there is no cure; 
but counter-irritants, blisters, etc., some- 
times relieve the pain and the lameness it 
causes fora time. The only time when 
a cure can be effected, is before the dis- 
ease becomes fixed, while yet it is only 
an inflammation of the joint. This will 
be indicated by tenderness, pain, heat, 
etc., and cooling appliances, such as cold 
water, soap and camphor, with a little 
laudanum, etc., may be used, giving en- 
tire rest, with green food or roots. Fol- 
low this by some convenient prepara- 
tion of iodine, like an ointment of iodide 
of lead and lard, or an ointment of bin- 
iodide of mercury—either of which may 
be had of any good apothecary. Rub in 
the ointment well, and follow up the 
treatment for several weeks, not working the 
animal. In case there is a considerable swel- 
ling, though not yet firm bone, it is worth 
while to try blistering with cerate of cantharides, 
continuing at intervals the use of the iodine, the 
object of which is to promote the absorption of 
the swelling. Or a treatment may be follow- 
ed similar to that suggested for spavin in the 
March number of the Agriculturist, page 94. 
The engravings which we present, show, in 
fig. 1, the bones of the leg from the hock down, 
in a condition of health, 
and, in fig. 2,the hoof and 
pastern joint affected by a 
very severe ring-bone. This 
is taken from a specimen at 
the N. Y. College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons, Lexing- 
ton Avenue, in which the 
enlargement of the bone 
was so great, that it grew 
Fig. 2.—RING-BONE. from each side around out- 
side the great flexor tendon, forming a ring 
through which it passed. Ring-bone usually 
manifests itself by a hard swelling upon the top 
of the joint, but the osseous tumor may appear 
most prominent on any of the affected parts. 
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Musk-rat Traps. 
s—o— 

Whoever has undertaken to maintain the tide- 
water embankments described in the present 
volume of the Agricultwrist, pages 57 and 92, for 
shutting out the sea from meadows, or whoever 
for any purpose keeps up dams or embank- 
ments, must have been greatly annoyed by that 
most persevering, industrious and shy animal, 
the musk-rat. He is considered very hard to 








Fig. 1.—MUSK-RAT TRAP. 


trap, as he cunningly avoids any thing suspicious, 
and, except in the winter, will not touch bait of 
any kind, unless very rarely. The holes and 
works of the musk-rat are the chief obstacle 
the tide-water farmer has to contend with, who 
attempts to shut out the sea and reclaim for 
cultivation what are known as salt meadows. 

P. M. Griswold, of New Haven Co., Conn., 
writes: “The best trap for musk-rats that I 
know of, and one that is used quite extensively 





















































made to fit it as shown in fig. 2. The holes for 
the gates are placed 1 inch from the top and 2 
inches from the end. Each 
gate is made in the following 
manner: take a piece of hard 
wood 1 inch square, long enough 
to cut a shoulder on each end, 
and let them play easily in the 
holes in the box. Then take 
wire *|, inch diameter, cut it in pieces two inches 
longer than the box is deep, and insert these in 
the hard wood piece, as shown; then weave fine 
wire across them 2 inches from the bottom, to 
keep from spreading, and when the gates are 
ready, put the box together. The gates hang- 
ing so that any animal going in will lift them, 
and when in, they will drop and secure him a 
prisoner. When done, place the trap in the wa- 
ter where musk-rats live. The water must be 
deep enough to cover the box 6 inches or more. 
Put a stone upon it to keep it 
down; drive stakes each way -— 
from the box at each end, to 
keep the rats from going past, 
and to lead them towards it; 
set a board up across upon 
each end of the box to keep 
them from climbing over, and they will dive 
and swim into the trap, and will soon drown. 
I caught three at a time in a trap like this.” 

We find that our friend F., whose trout ponds 
we described some months since, uses similar 
traps. They are made of sheet iron, the 
gates being a little different, as shown in fig. 3. 
In summer they are set as above described, with- 
out bait, but in winter they are baited with 
parsnips and sunk through the ice or in open 
places in deeper water, with cords attached 
with which to lower them and haul them up. 

et 
The Sun Dial—Use and Ornament. 
—»>—_ 

Good watches and clocks are common now- 
a-days, and there is no longer the use for sun 
dials and noon marks, which existed only a 
few years ago. Nevertheless, on farms a few 
miles from villages and town clocks, how often 
does it happen that the time is lost except as 
we depend upon the sun for it? At such times 
a sun dial isa real convenience, if it be large 
enough to give tolerably accurate time. Sun 
dials are always interesting, and may be made 
ornamental, and are certainly very appropriate 
ornaments to private 
or public grounds. In 
those of the ordinary 
form the gnomon or 
style which casts the 
shadow, is a right 
angle triangle, set 
with the long side up, 
to make the shadow. 
This long side should 
point directly toward 
the north pole. So 
that the north star, 
provided it could 
cast a visible shadow, 
(and indicated the ex- 
act north,) would cast 
none. To do this, 
the angle of elevation 
must be the same as 
the latitude of the place, and it must be set 
pointing due north. A correspondent sends 
us a pasteboard model, of a sun dial with 
a butterfly for the gnomon, or style which casts 


Fig. 2. 















































Fig. 2 . 















here, is thus made: A boxis made 8 x 10 inches 
in the clear, and 8 feet long (fig. 1); two gates are 








the shadow, as a sample of the pretty and fanci- 
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ful devices which may be used. He describes 
also the manner in which he made his gnomon 
of iron, and taking a piece of marble for the 
dial plate, and a short iron cdlumn, which was 
the body of a stove, for the standard, constructed 
asun dial which, with a little paint, was made 
quite ornamental. For a simple noon mark, 
one of the best gnomons is a flag pole, not very 
high, set so that the shadow will -fall at noon 
exactly in the middle of a walk, upon a row of 
small white stones, perhaps. Any such pole or 
tall staff offers another means of telling when 
it is noon, namely, by the shortness of the shad- 
ow, for it fs shortest when the sun is highest, 
and he is highest when he passes the meridian— 
which is noon. 
ere > pe ee 


Turnips—Kinds and Culture. 
——— 

uike peas, turnips can not endure the heat of 
oursummers. They survive, but do not do well, 
the crops being corky and light, they are there- 
fore sown late in the season, so that the roots 
shall fill out and mature in the cool weather of 
the autumn. Those sown early for the table, 
so that they may mature sufficiently for use be- 
fore July, do well also. The usual time for 
sowing turnips for the main crop is after the 
last of July, and before the middie of August. 
Those sown very late, that is, after the first 
week in August, should not be risked on any 
but warm, light, and rich ground, not over 
moist. In some of the elevated counties of 
Central New York, where the land is heavy and 
hard, turnips must be sown as early as the 
middle of June or first of July, to make a crop, 
but such locations are the exception. 

The soil for turnips should be mellow and 
well enriched, but not with rank manure. It is 
best if the soil is deep, but deep plowing for the 
crop, Without previous deep culture, is not the 
thing. However, any good 4-inch soil, not 
choked with weeds, will give fair returns. The 
best flavored turnips for the table are produced 
on light, sandy loams in good heart, but in 
which the manure has disappeared from sight. 

For field culture, when the crop is to be 
marketed for table use, the Golden-ball, Snow- 
ball, and Purple-top Strap-leaved, are among 
the very best, yielding well and being excel- 
Jent for the table, and good keepers, the seeds 
may be had of most seedsmen, as they are old 
standard varieties. One pound of seed to the 
acre is the rule, but much less will do if the 
drill be properly set, or if it be mixed with 
sand or earth, so that the whole field may be 
evenly sown broadcast. It is best to sow in 
drills, 20 inches apart, and to thin with the hoe 
to the breadth of the hoe blade apart. Thus 
the ground may be kept clean, and whilea much 
better crop is gained, the soil has most of the 
benefits of a summer fallow. 

Ruta-bagas, or Swedish turnips may be sown 
as late as the first week in July, and upon land 
in good tilth, give good crops. If the soil is 
shallow, turn the furrows together in pairs, and 
sow on the top of the ridges, covering the seed 
a little deeper than if sown on the flat. Wet 
landmay be treated in the same way. The ru- 
ta-baga-needs a richer soil than is necessary for 
the Baglish turnips, and has a much heavicr, 
firmeryand more nutritious flesh. Late sown 
crops are smaller, for the roots do not get so 
large, as they must be harvested before they get 
their growth, nevertheless, they are better for 
the table, and find a readier market than if very 
large. The chief value of bath these crops, 
however, is for affording succulent fodder for 





stock during the winter. The turnips being 
consumed in the autumn and early winter, and 
the ruta-bagas toward spring. The best kinds 
of ruta-bagas to sow are, perhaps, Skirving’s 
Purple-top, a yellow fleshed variety, and the 
Purple-top White, which has white flesh. Sow 
in drills like turnips, 20 to 24 inches apart, and 
thin to 10 inches apart early in the season, but 
later let them stand a little closer. 

For our own use, we prefer ruta-bagas to tur- 
nips for every purpose, and would sow them 
upon all land that we can get in order in time, 
but they require so long a season that it is rare- 
ly possible to use them as a second crop, even 
in the garden. The turnips, therefore, have to 
be used generally after or among other crops, 
to follow and take possession of the soi]. Ru- 
ta-bagas may be drilled in between the rows of 
onions and take possession, when they are har- 
vested in August or September, but even for 
this, turnips are better. Turnips may be sown 
among corn, and the seed hoed in at the last 
hoeing, they follow early potatoes well, and do 
well after winter grain. They ought seldom to 
be allowed to occupy land upon which late 
cabbages would grow profitably, unless the la- 
bor which cabbages would require prevent their 
cultivation, for we know no crop which, on 
soil adapted to it, will produce more food. 
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Raise Your Own Clover Seed. 
——— 

“Raise your own clover seed and sow it with 
an unsparing hand,” like nearly all agricultural 
precepts, needs qualification. Ona wheat farm 
it is not easy to grow too much clover, provided 
it is all consumed on the farm, or plowed in as 
a green manure; but it is quite easy to raise too 
much clover seed. Clover is, perhaps, all things 
considered, the best renovating crop that can be 
grown on a wheat farm. Like peas and beans, 
clover is a leguminous plant, and draws a con- 
siderable quantity of ammonia from the at- 
mosphere, while its deep roots penetrate the 
subsoil and bring up potash and other ingredi- 
ents of plant-food. It is admirably adapted to 
our climate, and as yet “clover sickness,” which 
is so troublesome on the light soils of England, 
is known in but few localities in this country. 

Whether it is best for farmers to raise their own 
seed is a question which deserves consideration. 
We have urged them to do so because we 
think they will be more likely to sow more if 
they have plenty of seed of their own, than if 
they have to purchase. But it should be borne 
in mind that the main object of sowing so much 
clover is to enrich the land, and it is undoubt- 
edly true that letting clover go to seed changes 
it from a renovating to an exhausting crop. 

John Johnston, in a letternow before us, says 
he has frequently sold from $700 to $1000 worth 
and over of clover seed, in a year. He thinks 
it one of the most profitable crops a farmer can 
grow, but he adds, “I have known a crop of 
clover seed exhaust the land more than a crop 
of wheat.” The conclusion is this: Clover is 
a great renovating crop when grown for hay, 
for pasture, or for plowing under, and should 
consequently be sown liberally. On the other 
hand, raising seed is highly profitable, but some- 
what exhausting tothe land. Raise clover seed, 
but use the money obtained from tts sale to enrich 
the land. A bushel of clover seed will usually 
buy six or eight bushels of peas or beans, and 
these fed to stock on the farm will restore to the 
soil, in the form of manure, six or eight times 
as much plant-food as the crop of clover seed 
removed. Do not try to cheat the soil. Do 





not induce it to give you a good crop of clover 
seed, and then refuse it a share in the profits. 
In raising clover seed, cut the first crop early— 
say in this latitude, the first or second week of 
June. It is also important that the first crop 
should be mown as evenly as possible that the 
plants may start equally, and the future crop of 
seed ripen all at the same time’ It is desirable 
to get the seed early, say the first or second 
week in September. Occasionally a large crop 
will ripen in October; but at that season the 
weather is usually unpropitious,and a large num- 
ber of the heads when ripe are aptto drop off in 
wet weather, both before and after they are cut. 
A large growth of foliage is sometimes obtained 
by sowing gypsum on the clover after the hay 
crop is removed, but in a cool, growing sea- 
son, the seed in this case is apt to ripen poorly. 
The largest crops are obtained, other things 
being equal, from land seeded with nothing but 
clover—and in this case the seed should be sown 
pretty thickly, say six or eight quarts per acre. 
This thick seeding has a double advantage: 
You get a finer quality of clover hay, and the 
plants being thick on the ground the crop is not 
so apt to lodge, and can be mown more evenly. 
Six bushels per acre is sometimes grown on 
good land when clover alone is sown, but three 
.or four bushels isa full average. The expense 
of growing, harvesting, and hulling is very lit- 
tle, and the seed is practically nearly-all profit. 
Let not the farmer who neglects and starves 
his land think that he can get rich by growing 
clover seed. The profits are not for him. There 
is no better indication of good land and good 
treatment than luxuriant crops of clover. The 
land that will produce good clover will produce 
ood wheat or other grain—and the negligent 
cee deserves neither one nor the other. Let 
him give the soil good tillage and liberal treat- 
ment, and it will prove grateful, but if he starves 
the soil the soil will starve him. 
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Cows Long in Stripping. 








To the Editors of the American Agriculturist. 
Doubtless the fault is more with the milker 
than with the cows—they will learn bad hab- 
its, but usually need fo be taught them. If 
they are properly milked—so as not to give 
them discomfort—they seem to enjoy the oper- 
ation, and usually part with their milk freely. 
I keep ten cows, and always do the milking ; 
raised them all, besides some that have been sold 
—have bought but one in ten years, and got 
cheated in the operation—and have never had 
a kicking cow, a “stripping” cow, or a cow 
with sore teats. Now let me prescribe for Mr. 
B. Always milk withclean hands; and if your 
hands are hard and rough, keep a cup of grease 
—goose or hen’s oil, lard or fresh butter is 
good—at the stable, and once a day, before 
milking, ruba little on the inside of your hands— 
just enough to make them feel smooth, Some of 
this will adhere to the teats and prevent sores 
and cracks, and all together will make smooth 
work. Rough hands are a “nuisance” to a 
cow’s teat, and will prove a nuisance to the 
milker, in “long stripping.” At the time of 
milking, take a small pail, which is the most con- 
venient, with a little water in it, and a sponge 
about two-thirds as large as your fist, or a woolen 
rag will answer, and the first thing to be done 
after sitting down to the cow, is to wash the bag 
after this manner, squeeze the sponge a little 
so that the water will not drip from it, and rub 
the bag all over, teats and all—keeping the milk 
pail out of the way, of course; this will insure 
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cleanliness, is grateful to the cow, and will pro- 
mote the flow of milk. Now begin to milk, not 
with a short, quick, jerking motion, which is 
very unpleasant to the cow, and helps to form 
the habit, but with a steady, 
and with sufficient pressure of 
the teats, with a slight downward 
pull, to expel all the milk every 
time ; don’t let half of the milk that 
you have drawn into the teats fly 
back into the bag, but force it all 
into the pail. Milk the teats you 
first start with clean, or as long as 
the milk will flow from both; but 
if they do not milk even, leave the 
unfinished one and milk the other 
two; then go back to the first, and 
finally milk the unfinished ones to- 
gether. Never milk with one hand, 
but manipulate the bag with both 
hands, even if you do not get milk 
with but one hand. Strip the bag 
perfectly clean. During the pro- 
cess of milking, and when the bag 
is partly emptied and becomes 
somewhat pliable, let the hands 
work well up on to or against the 
bag, this will keep up the flow of 
milk until the bag is emptied, and 
“stripping” will not be a “nui- 
sance.” Milk fast, but not in such 
manner as to cause uneasiness to 
the cow; if you do, you will teach 
her the habit, and you will have 
to “strip.” A fair milker should 
be milked clean in five minutes, if 
she gives a good mess of milk. A 
steady, even motion, filling the teat 
with milk at every pressure of the 
hands, is the most rapid way of 
milking, and the most agreeable to 
the cow. Treat your cow with per- 
fect kindness, speak to her as you 
would to a child, and when milking let 
that be the only businesson hand. Try the 
above and see how it works. I practice what 
I preach. J. L. R., Jefferson County, N. Y. 
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Pasture Grasses for the Southern States. 

One great cause of the running down of 
Southern lands has been the want of suitable 
grasses for both hay and pasturage. Now that 
the system of husbandry will be in a great 
measure modified from that of former years, the 
question, what are suitable grasses, will be- 
come a still more important one. We give a 
brief account and figures of two that are now at- 
tracting attention as valuable pasture grasses. 

THe Bermupa Gras8.—(Cynodon Dactylon.) 
—Our first acquaintance with this grass was 
made in Texas. After traveling all day over a 
prairie on which the verdure was browned in a 
September sun, we stopped at a planter’s ranch 
and found his 
front yard cloth- 
ed with its turf, 
the freshness of 
which was in 
marked contrast 
with the scorch- 
ed aspect of oth- 
er plants. Since 
then we have 
seen it in other 
Southern States, regarded as a weed to be avoid- 
ed rather than as a plant to be cultivated. There 
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Fig. 2.—BERMUDA GRASS. 
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is no doubt that it has a value asa pasture grass, | up stems which bear ‘the foliage and flowers, 


in the South, and though it would be of little use 
where better grass will grow, it has a tenacity 
of life that enables it to endure hot summers, 


SCHRADER’S BROMUS. 


Fig. 1. 


and to flourish in sterile soils—qualities that 
also render it, when uncontrolled, a troublesome 
intruder. To answer several letters, we give a 
figure and description of it. The most striking 
thing about Bermuda grass, is its strong stems 
or runners, which extend upon or just below 
the surface in every direction, and are often four 






or fiye feet long. At intervals of about two 
inches, this stem throws down roots, and sends 
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These upright stems are slender, and the leaves 
are narrow and delicate, but they are produced 
in such abundance as to make a dense turf. 
The small flowers are produced in 
spikes which radiate from the top of 
the stem. In its manner of flower- 
ing, it resembles the common Fin- 
ger, or Crab-grass, though the flow- 
ers of the two differ very much in 
structure; but this is a point only of 
interest ‘9 botanists. In its strong 
prostrate stem, and the readiness 
with which each joint will become 
a plant, this grass bears a strong re- 
semblance to Couch-grass (Triticum 
repens), and these are qualities which 
at once adapt it to form a turf with 
great rapidity, and also render it 
very difficult to exterminate when 
it is once established. The seed is 
not down in our catalogues, and it 
is doubtful if it produces seed asa 
general thing. Plants that are so 
abundantly provided with other 
means for multiplying themselves 
are usually shy about seed bearing. 
As every joint of the prostrate stem 
will make a plant, cuttings of it 
are used to form a pasture or lawn. 
The plant may be chopped up and 
the pieces scattered broadcast, and 
then rolled, or sets made by di- 
viding a plant may be put in hills. 
It is sufficiently hardy in most 
Southern localities to give grazing 
during the winter, and though it 
will grow where more valuable 
grasses will not, it flourishes much 
better on fertile soils, where it even 
becomes large enough to ‘cut for 
making into hay. It should be 
carefully kept from spreading into 
cultivated fields, as it is difficult té*extirpate. 
ScHrADER’s Bromus.—Bromus Schraderi. (?) 
—-This grass is the Brome de Schrade of the 
French, and the agricultural journals of that 
people seem to be as wild over it as if they had 
found a new Chinese yam. We notice that 
they have dropped the name of “ Rescue,” under 
which it went a few years ago, and now desig- 
nate it as Brome de Schrade. Just what this 
grass is, we will not attempt to determine until 
we have grown some specimens, but we have 
suspicions regarding its botanical character. If 
it is the old Rescue grass, the name first given 
it in Europe, it is unworthy of consideration, 
but if, as is now claimed, it is what was former- 
ly called Ceratochloa breviaristata, from the N. 
W. coast, it may possess yalue and be worthy 
of trial. In France, it is stated that its excel- 
lence as a pasture grass, its productiveness, its 
endurance of cold, and its everything wonder- 
ful, will completely revolutionize their agricul- 
ture. But they are great on revolutions in 
France, and we content ourselves with calling 
the attention of Southern agriculturists to these 
statements, and suggest that this grass is, if half 
the foreign talk be true, worthy of trial by them. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that none 
of the species of Bromus,.have, as yet, been fa- 
vorably decided upon by a jury of intelligent 
cows, and if this one should be found to their 
taste, it will be an exception. Of course, cat- 
tle will eat the different species of Bromus, but 
they do not afford a very nutritious food, and 
they prefer other when it can be had. Both 
figures are given of about half the natural size, 
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THE EMIGRANT SHIP 


One of the most interesting sights in the 
world, and one of especial concern to American 
farmers, is that of which we present the above 
beautiful engraving. The picture was taken at 
our request by one of our favorite marine artists, 
and presents a scene which may be witnessed 
almost every day in the year from the wharves 
or from the Battery, or from any point giving a 
view of the upper harbor of New York. A 
large sailing ship has arrived crowded with its 
living freight of emigrants all anxious to place 
their feet upon the shore of their adopted 
country. The bay is very beautiful, with its 
green shores enlivened by the country seats of 
the wealthy, and sprinkled with a score of vil- 
lages with church spires showing on every hand 
above the tree tops ; it is interesting from num- 
erous fortifications, whose great guns command 
every part of the channel for miles before reach- 
ing the city, and it is always enlivened by the 
foreign shipping, coasting crafts and the hun- 
dreds of passenger steamers, and tug-boats. No 
one is ever disappointed with the first view of 
the new world who enters at this port. So the 
immigrants are ustally cheerful and happy. 

At the present time when a ship arrives it is 
boarded by health officers some twelve miles be- 
low the city, and if any contagious disease is 
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found, the ship with its passengers is detained in 
quarantine; otherwise it comes directly up to its 
anchorage near the city. The emigrants were 
formerly the prey of keepers of boarding-houses 
and all kinds of villains. Now no one is allow- 
ed to communicate with them, except perhaps 
relations of known respectable character. 

The Commissioners of Emigration are officers 
of the State of New York. They occupy Castle 
Garden, an old round casemated fort, situated 
on one side of “The Battery,” a park, at the 
southern extremity of the city. It is covered 
by an immense tent-shaped roof. The emi- 
grants are brought here with their baggage, up- 
on a barge, or the small steamer, which is scen in 
the picture, and after being registered, they 
are furnished transportation tickets, at the 
lowest prices, to any part of the country 
to which they wish to go; their money 
is exchanged at Wall-street rates as reported 
hourly, and they have opportunity to buy 
bread, milk, and other simple food. Here 
too, before any are allowed to go out or to see 
anybody from outside the building, they are ad- 
dressed in their own language, and told the 
dangers they run in the city, and by the way, 
from all sorts of bad persons. Those who are 


sick, moneyless, or detained from any cause, are 
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taken care of; the rest are forwarded as rapidly 
as possible to whichever point they wish to go. 
It is chiefly those of intolerable stupidity who 
are very badly victimized after leaving Castle 
Garden. Sometimes great numbers arrive in a 
single day, as for instance on Monday, May 28, 
the arrivals were 4,500, which deed was the 
largest number that ever came in in one day. 

Last year about 200,031 arrived in all; 129,021 
being from British,and 67,000 from German ports. 
The destination of these people was as follows: 
To the Eastern States, 13,511; Middle States, 
129,141 ; Southern States, 3,419 ; Western States, 
51,054; Pacific States, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, 1,000, and to the British Provinces, 1,534. 
The influx at the present time is much larger; 
so far this year more than double that of the 
same months last year; 40,300 came in May. 

These strong muscles and willing hearts are 
greatly needed to subdue our soil and to carry 
on our improvements in agriculture, road and 
railroad building, etc., etc., and these people, in 
the hard laborious life which they lead, are 
making for themselves and for their children 
homes and a country. Let Americans, native 
or naturalized, so meet them with fairness and 
honorable conduct, that they will soon become 
intelligent, respectable and worthy citizens. 
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Our Native Violets. 
a 

We have growing wild in the Northern States, 
some seventeen species of Violet, and it is very 
seldom that we see one of them in cultivation. 
Perhaps their general lack of fragrance has 
something to do with this neglect. We are so 
accustomed to associate the delightful 
odor of the European species with the 
name of Violet, that there is a feeling 
of disappointment when we find ours 
scentless, Still we have several spe- 
cies which are really pretty, and would 
no doubt repay the trouble of any one 
whoshould endeavor to improve them 
by careful cultivation and selection. 
Some of them show a disposition to 
sport in color, in the wild state, and 
it ig not rare to find white flowered 
specimens of several of our blue flow- 
ered species. The Bird-foot Violet 
(Viola pedata), is our showiest wild 
species, and quite handsome enough 
to merit a place in the garden. It has 
delicately cut, clean foliage, and very 
large flowers, which stand up well 
above the leaves, and have a fine lilac 
purple color. Occasionally a remark- 
able natural sport is found, in which 
the two upper petals are of a deep 
rich purple, and of the velvety texture 
of the Pansy. We are indebted to 
Mr. W. W. Denslow, of this city, for 
the specimen from which our engrav- 
ing is taken. This was found upon 
the upper end of Manhattan Island, 
and some years ago we had a similar 
one 1rom near Baltimore. On one of 
the flowers, the side petals were par- 
tially marked with the same dark 
color, and’no doubt cultivation would 
develope flowers which would be vel- 
vety throughout. Mr. D. also finds a 
white variety. This species, which is a quite 
hardy perennial, grows naturally in poor soils, 
and when transferred to the garden should have 
a light sandy spot, where there is a partial shade. 
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Slugs and Snails. 

Slugs and snails ate so much alike, as far as 
the animal is concerned, that the snail may be 
considered as a slug with a shell, and a slug as 
asnail without a 
Shell, or one so 
small, rudimen: 
tary, and hidden 
from sight, that it usually escapes notice, Both 
animals move in aslimy track by means of their 
contractile foot; both have four tentacles or 
“horns,” capable of extension and retraction, 
In front of the head, and both produce their 
young from eggs.—Slugs are a great pest to 
the European gardener, and sometimes to 
us, Being unprotected by a shell, their slimy 
bodies are unable to endure a dry’ atmos- 
Phere, and the intense heat of our summers 
Prevents their increasing here as they do in Eu- 
Tope, Still, in spring they are often destructive 
to lettuce and early cabbages, and in a moist 
autumn, we have seen late cabbages com- 
pletely riddled by them. They are also more 
or less destructive to young and tender plants 
8enerally, The slug belongs tothe genus Limaa, 
of which there are several species. Our most 
Common one is only about an inch long, but we 
have seen, rarely, a species 4 or 5 inches in 
length, and as large as one’s little finger, which 
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is propably the European Limaa cinereus. Dur- 
ing a dry time they hide in the earth, but when 
there is the proper amount of moisture present, 
they come out tofeed. In some parts of France, 
where slugs are troublesome, ducks are kept for 
the purpose of destroying them. These birds 
are said to be so fond of slugs that they will 





BIRD-FOOT VIOLET, ( Variety.) 


touch no other food while any are to be found. 
Slugs may be readily trapped by laying lettuce 
or cabbage leaves upon the ground. If these 
be taken up early in the morning great numbers 
of slugs may be captured and fed to poultry. 
Lime-water, tar-water, and diluted gas liquor, 
are all said to be efficacious in destroying them. 

Snails are less troublesome with us than are 
slugs. We have never known any of our many 
native snails to do any appreciable injury, but 
the European horticulturist finds several species 
that he counts among hisenemies. One of the 
European snails has long been known in Maine 
and Massachusetts, where it was early intro- 
duced, and we were interested last year at 
discovering it on Long Island, where it seemed 
completely naturalized in the vineyard of a 
friend. The increase of this animal in our or- 
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Fig. 2.—SNAIL. — 


chards and gardens is not to be desired, and we 
give a figure that will allow it to be recognized. 
This is what has been called Heliz hortensis, but 
we believe that naturalists now consider it a va- 
riety of Heli nemoralis, It is much brighter 








common land snails, and is easily seen when 
on the plants. They are readily picked off by 
hand. Both this and a larger species are eaten 
in some parts of Europe, where they are con- 
sidered not only as a valuable food for invalids, 
but they are also highly prized as a delicacy. 





Insects and Plant Fertilization. 


SECOND ARTICLE. _ 





The Iris flower, illustrated in our for- 
mer article upon this subject, (see May 
Agriculturist, p. 186,) is only a strik- 
ing ‘and well marked case of what oc- 
curs in hundreds of other blossoms. 
Admirable as the adaptation here is 
for fertilization by insect aid, and 
plain as it is, when once pointed out, 
that the Iris could hardly ever seed at 
all unless visited by bees or such like 
insects, yet this has never been any- 
where noticed in print before, that 
we know of. If this is the case with 
such a common flower, we may be 
sure that there is yet very much to 
be learned about the relations of 
flowers to insects, and of insects to 
flowers. Many other flowers, however, 
have long been known to botanists as 
requiring the aid of insects, and as 
evidently tntended to be so aided. But 
the question which abruptly closed 
our former article, still presents itself 
and demands an answer. Viz.: Why 
should insects be called in to do that 
which, by a little different arrange- 
ment, would be done by the flower 
itself, and which is done by many 
hermaphrodite flowers? And can we 
believe that a hermaphrodite flower 
like the Iris, was ingeniously construct- 
ed in this fashion in order that the pol- 
len, however near by, should not fall 
upon the stigma of itself, and then that, by an 
equally ingenious arrangement, a bee or but- 
terfly should be enticed to the flower, and 
made to do the work of carrying the pol- 
len from the anther to the stigma? 

The solving of this enigma has been left to 
our times, and is one of the capital hits of that 
sagacious investigator, Mr. Charles Darwin. 
The key to the solution of the riddle he found 
in the principle, recognized by breeders, that 
close breeding tends to sterility and debility, 
while cross-breeding among different individu- 
als of the same species obviates this tendency. 
If breeding in-and-in has this tendency,—and it 
is pretty well understood that it has, in the ani- 
mal kingdom and in the human race, and more- 
over, we could show upon general grounds that 
it is what ought to be expected--then cross- 
breeding or wide-breeding (as we may term it) 
must be essential, in the long run, to the per- 
petuation of any species. Now, this fertiliza- 
tion of a blossom by its own pollen is the closest 
kind of breeding in-and-in. And in contem- 
plating this, Mr. Darwin was led to infer that 
even hermaphrodite blossoms should not be 
fertilized by their own pollen, at least for gener- 
ation after generation. Those that were so 
would be weaker and less productive after a 
while, and if so would certainly die out at 
length, unless artificially protected, to make 
room for the stronger races. 

This neatly explains the whole thing. Wide- 
breeding, i. e., crossing between different indi- 
viduals of the same species, is obviously pro- 
vided for in the many cases where the male and 


and more handsomely marked than any of our $ female blossoms are on different plants, and al- 
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most as well where they are on different branch- 
es of the same plant, the action of wind and of 
insects being considered. And it now becomes 
evident that hermaphrodite blossoms enjoy a 
similar advantage. In our Iris and Aristolochia, 
at least, it is now clear enough that it is not in- 
tended that the pollen shall reach the stigma 
which lies so close to it, and that is the reason 
why the anther and the stigma of Iris face away 
from each other: but the pollen is intended to 
be applied to some other stigma of the same spe- 
cies; and that is the reason of this curious ar- 
rangement of the parts, and why an insect is 
called in to do the work. A bee can not take 
the honey from an Iris flower without carrying 
off on its rough head some pollen from the 
anther it must rub against. It can not well 
take the honey from the next flower of the sort 
it flies to without depositing some of this pollen 
on that stigma as it secks its feeding place. 
The Dutchman’s Pipe never set any fruit in our 
garden for 25 years, except once, and then only a 
single pod, evidently because it does not get the 
needful help; for in its native haunts in the 
mountains of Virginia and Carolina, it seeds 
freely. There some small insect, probably a 
coleopterous bug, that can enter the narrow ori- 
fice, doubtless visits it, attracted by the odor, 
and feeds on the scanty secretion at the very. 
bottom of the flower. It can hardly fail to crawl 
over one of the anthers on its way out, and get 
its legs or chest powdered with pollen. Some 
of this pollen may be left on the stigma of the 
same flower, but is more likely to be deposited 
on the stigma of the next flower the insect en- 
ters. We hope to show that this provision for 
cross-breeding, which is so very complete in 
these two cases, and in several others we have 
yet to mention, is not confined to certain extra- 
ordinary instances, but is so common in some 
way or other, that it must be regarded as the 
rule among flowers. A. G. 





Something About Budding. 
— 

Were the horticultural department of the 
Agriculturist made up solely for accomplished 
gardeners, we should devote it mainly to re- 
cording the progress of horticulture. But as 
it is for the people at large, to whom as a 
general thing, the simplest operations of the 
gardener are mysteries, we are often obliged to 
go back to first principles, and treat of things 
which, to some readers, are as simple as A B C. 
Our correspondence is a fair index of the wants 
of our readers, and as we have now several 
letters asking us to say something about bud- 
ding, we give such directions as will enable any 
one to perform the operation. 

Budding consists in removing a bud from one 
tree and planting it, so to speak, in the stem of 
another. The things required are: buds; stocks, 
us the tree to be budded is called; a knife ; and 
some tying material. 

Buds.—Look at a shoot which has grown 
this year, upon any fruit tree. When it ceases 
to grow in length, it commences to form buds, 
which are to be developed and continue the 
growth next year. There will be a terminal 
bud at the end of the shoot, and others along 
the side, at the base of each leaf, called azillary 
buds. These last are the kind used in budding, 
and there will be a difference in these. Those 


nearest the end of the shoot will be the largest, 
while those farthest down will be very small 
and sometimes hardly perceptible. The shoots 
are cut when the buds are well formed, the time 
varying with the kind, and somewhat with the 


| season, just below the last plump bud. If the 
buds on the upper end of the shoot appear un- 
ripened, cut them off; then 
cut away the leaves, but let 
the leaf stalk remain, and 
we then have what nursery 
men call a “stick of buds,” 
(fig. 1,) which may be used 
at once, or kept from drying 
in damp moss, or other ma- 
terial, and be preserved a 
week or two in a cool place. 
Stocks.—Budding is usu- 
ally performed on young 
stocks. Peaches are work- 
ed the first year from the 
seed. Pear, apple, and other 
stocks are grown one year 
from the seed, taken up and 
heeled-in for the winter, 
and set out in the spring in 
nursery rows, and are usu- 
ally ready to bud the fol- 
lowing summer or autumn. 
Knife—Any sharp thin 
bladed knife will answer, 
where there is but little 
Fig. 1. budding to be done, but 
for continuous work, as in nurseries where buds 
are put in by thousands, a proper budding knife 
is used, the form of which depends much upon 
the fancy of the operator. Sharp and ¢ 
round pointed knives are made for the 
purpose, with a thin piece of ivory or 
bone at the end of the handle for lift- 
ing the bark. Some rapid operators 
lift the bark with the knife blade. . 
Tying Material.—Bass bark or mat- 
ting is the best material, though in 
absence of this, woolen yarn, cotton 
wicking, or even a narrow strip of 
cotton cloth may serve as a substitute. 
Time for Budding.—Stocks can on- 
ly be budded while they are growing, 
and the bark “runs” or parts easily 
from the wood. Plums usually stop growing 
the soonest and are the first to be budded. 
The season for budding extends from July, 
with the plum, to September, with the peach, the 
time for each variety being modified by the sea- 
son and location. When the buds are well ripen- 
ed and the bark lifts easily is the proper time. 
Operating—Remove a bud (fig. 2) from the 
stick by cutting from below, inserting the knife 
about three quarters of an inch below 
the bud, and coming out half an inch 
above, taking as little wood as possible. 
The bud is usually held between the 
lips while an incision is made in the 
stock, Select a smooth place on the 
north side of the stock, as near the 
ground as possible, especially if bud- 
ding on the quince or other dwarfing 
stock. Make a erdss cut quite through 
the bark down to the wood, and then 
a longitudinal one extending from this 
down, as shown in fig. 3. Lift the 
corners of the cut portion without 
wounding the bark, and insert the bud, 
holding it by means of the leaf stalk, 
Fig. 4. and crowd it well down into place. 
A portion of the bark of the bud will project 
above the horizontal cut, this must be cut off 
even with the cross cut, so that the bark of 
the bud and that of the stock will fit nicely to- 
gether, as in figure 4. The bud is now to be 
securely tied: commence winding below the 
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Fig. 3. 








bud and bind securely to exclude air and rain, 








| place without any difficulty. 





finishing the winding above the bud, as in fig, 
5. In a fortnight, if the buds appear plump 
and sound, the union has taken place; if they 
have shrivelled, the operation may be repeated, 
if not too late in the season. In 
about a month the tying may 
be removed, but the buds 
should be looked to before this, 
and if from the growth of the 
stock, the string is so, tight as 
to cut into the bark, it must be 
loosened. Some propagators 
always remove the portion of 
wood beneath the bud, while 
others leave it in. Where it 
parts readily from the bud, it 
may be removed, but where it 
adheres firmly, it is best to 
leave it in, as there is great risk 
of injuring the bud in trying to 
remove it. Mr. H. Unger, of 
Logansport, Ind., who was formerly engaged 
in the nursery business, sends us a form of 
budding knife which he found so satisfactory, 
that he wishes others to have the benefit of it: 
“Take a wide bladed budding knife, and 
grind a bevel on the point three-fourths of an 
inch long; this prepares the knife for the opera- 
tion. Now, make your cross cut on the stalk 
so as to flare the bark out a little, place the 
knife as shown in the engraving, fig. 6, bear on 
sufficiently hard to cut through the bark, make 
a quick right and left motion with the upper or 
heel of the bevel, keeping YW 
the point fixed. This makes 
the perpendicular cut and 
opens the bark at once so 
that the bud can be insert- 
ed and shoved down to its 





Fig. 5. 
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This mode does away with 
all devices for opening the 
bark, all of which are more 
or less calculated, in their 
use, to rupture the tender 
inner surface of the inci- 
sion, a thing that should al- 4 
ways be avoided, as it mili- 
tates against the sure and 
speedy union of bud and stock. 


T will venture 
to say that a smart man with some one to tie 
the buds for him, can set at least three thousand 
buds per day by using the above described knife.” 
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Jerusalem Artichoke.—( Helianthus tuberosus.) 
cacliren 

Every one recollects the “ Artichoke,” which 
asa boy he used to dig out of the old garden, 
and which, as boys will eat everything that will 
yield to their teeth, he used to crunch and con- 
sider good. This old plant, which is.occasion- 
ally seen, has now turned up in France, as some 
thing wonderful, and the journals are as enthu- 
siastic over it as only Frenchmen can be. 
This is nothing like the true Artichoke, which 
is a thistle-like flower, the leafy scales of which 
are eaten. The Jerusalem Artichoke is a spe 
cies of Sunflower, which bears tubers somewhat 
like a small long potato. These tubers are eaten 
when cooked, and as a salad, and.from their re 
semblance in flavor to the Artichoke, they have 
received its name. The origin of the name 
“ Jerusalem,” as applied to this plant, is a little 
curious. As already stated, the plant is 4 sp 
cies of Sunflower, which in Italian is called 
girasole, turn-sun. The word girasole easily rum 
into Jerusalem, a name now firmly fixed upon 
the plant, and does not, as many suppose, indi- 
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cate its origin, which is really South American. 
The plant is just now lauded by the French 
writers as being even more valuable than the 
potato. Its tubers furnish food for man and 
peast, its leaves are excellent forage for cattle, 
its green stems are good as manure, while the 
dried stems are of great utility as stakes for 
peas, beans, and other climbers, and even for 
making fences. Then, of course, follow figures 
showing the great profit per acre, which we 
forbear to give. Notwithstanding the extrava- 
gant view the French have of this plant, it 
probably merits the attention of our Southern 
and Western friends as a food for swine, and 
some of them will do well to test its real value 
by planting it and allowing the hogsto root it out. 
(ee Cj a 
Growing Water Cresses, 
=———as 

Among the salad plants of early spring, none 
are more highly prized than Water-Cresses. 
Judging from the high price at which they are 
sold in our city markets, their culture must be 
yery profitable, inasmuch as a plantation once 
established yields a regular income every year. 
The water-cress (Nasturtium officinale), 1 mem- 
ber of the Mustard Family, is a native of Europe. 
It is, in many of the older settled parts of the 
country, naturalized in the ditches and streams. 
Though we have often collected the cress from 
the places in which it grows spontaneously, we 
never cultivated it, and as we can not draw 
upon our own experience, we give the following 
directions for its cultivation from the London 
Gardener’s Chronicle, asking those who can 
suggest any modification of the mode of culture 
todo so. “Their cultivation is easy where 
there is a command of a gently flowing stream, 
and a depth of from 3 to 6 inches of water can 
besecured. If the bottom is of mud it must 
be removed and a new bottom of gravel substi- 
tuted. The best time to form beds is May and 
June, for autumn use, and September and Octo- 
ber for spring use, at which time select strong, 
well-rooted cuttings, and fasten them to the bot- 
tom of the stream on the gravel, by means of 
a stone placed on each cutting. The rows in 
shallow water should be 18 inches apart, but if 
the stream is very deep, 4 or 5 feet is not too 
much. Care should be taken,in gathering the 
crop, not to disturb the plants; hence it is al- 
ways best to use a knife instead of breaking 
them off.” The Bitter-cress, (Barbarea vulgaris,) 
is sometimes Sold in our markets. It is greatly 
inferior to the Water-cress, has less rounded di- 
visions to the leaves, and its flowers are yellow, 
while those of the Water-cress are white. 


Increasing the Size of Fruit. 
a 

That a dozen fine specimens of any kind of 
fruit are better worth having, than double the 
number of half grown and poorly ripened ones 
is too obvious to require argument. Thinning 
the fruit is one of the most ready and effective 
Means to secure its full development, but there 
are other aids which will be mentioned pres- 
ently. Thinning is often omitted through neg- 
ligence, but more frequently from timidity. In- 
deed it does require some courage to remove 
half the young fruit from a tree, until one has 
experienced its utility, Not only do the remain- 
ing fruits acquire greater size, but a degree of 
Perfection never found in.an overabundant crop. 
One ef our principal growers of: the Isabella 
grape, whose success is generally credited to his 
favorable loeation, attributes very little to this 
‘ircumstance, but thinks that his almost certain 











crop of well-ripened fruit is due more to his 
severe thinning—taking off three-fourths of the 
berries—than to anything else. The largest 
pear growers of our acquaintance thin severely. 
The amount to be removed in thinning will de- 
pend upon the variety and vigor of the tree; 
with trees in full bearing, from one-third to 
one-half the fruit may often be removed with 
advantage. The earlier it is done after the fruit 
commences to grow, the better, except with 
stone fruits, which are allowed to remain until 
the stone is formed. Where very large speci- 
mens of fruit are desired, growers resort to oth- 
er expedients or tricks, some of which, such as 
“ringing” the bark, we can not commend, 
while others, such as shading the fruit during 
its period of growth until the time of ripening, 
are harmless. Supporting the fruit so as to re- 
lieve the strain upon the stem, and supporting 
it right side, or blossom end up, are both said 
to aid in augmenting the size. Some horticul- 
turists in Europe go so far as to inarch a leafy 
shoot upon the fruit spur, and thus bring to the 
fruit a greater supply of sap than it would oth- 
erwise get; and a solution of sulphate of iron 
(copperas), 20 grains to the pint of water, is ap- 
plied by the French gardeners. The fruit is 
wetted with this two or three times during its 
growth, and it is said to increase its size and 
improve its beauty by preventing fungous spots. 
But these are refinements that few of our read- 
ers will care to practice: thinning, added to 
good culture, will give all that need be desired. 
—_———= 8 = 
Protection from Late and Early Frosts, 
af 

The direction given by Cromwell to his 
soldiers to “trust God and keep your powder 
dry,” implies that Providence helps those who 
help themselves. Much of our horticulture is 
carried on with a blind trust in Providence, and 
a general neglect of the powder. Many of our 
growers scout the idea of protecting anything, 
and think that whatever is not perfectly hardy is 
not worth cultivating. Now, all cultivation is 
artificial; we give certain plants advantages 
which they do not possess in a state of nature, 
and anything that tends to assist the plant to its 
best development is legitimate ; the limit to arti- 
| ficial aid being the extent to 
which it will pay. Nothing can 
be further from nature than a hot- 
bed; yet every gardener considers 
it legitimate, even necessary, to 
give his seedling plants artificial 
heat and protection. The very 
general destruction, late in May 
last, in some localities, of toma- 
toes, grape shoots, and other 














PROTECTION FOR GRAPE VINES, 


things, to the total loss of the crops, should lead 
us to consider whether some protection would 
not pay. We do not every year have such killing 
late frosts, but we do, almost without exception, 
have late in May, or early in June, a cold spell, 
in which several chilly nights give plants a 
check from which they are slow to recover. 
Then in autumn we have a few early frosts 





which nip the tender things, dahlias, ete., just 
as they are in perfection, and usually after this, 
weeks of glorious weather, in which those plants 
that escape the first attack seem to fairly revel. 
It is surprising how slight a covering will pro- 
tect plants. By a judicious use of sticks and 
newspapers, we have had dahlias bloom, and 
tomatoes continue in fruit, long after those of 
our neighbors were blackened and dead. In 
Europe, where horticulture is more developed 
than with us, protection is as much a part of the 
gardener’s duties, as propagation, or pruning. 
How far it will pay is a matter that we have yet 
to learn. We find that it pays to cover straw- 
berries by the acre, and in France, it pays to 
arrange vineyards of many acres with paillas- 
sons, for protecting the young growth, and cey- 
ering the ripening fruit, Those who have 
small gardens and who cultivate as much for 
the love of it, as for the products, will be wil- 
ling to take any pains to help their pet trees 
and vines. A sheet thrown over a vine when 
a frost is anticipated, will often save the season’s 
crop. Wesome time ago (Feb. 1863) gave direc- 
tions for making straw mats, which are always 
handy to have. Screens made of laths filled in 
with straw are very useful; these may be laid 
over plants, or two put together roof-wise, and 
give ready protection. We give acut from Guyot 
on the vine, showing how protection is afford- 
ed in vineyards on a large scale. The vines are 
planted against ridges, which are 8 or 10 inches 
high, and trained low, much after the plan 
shown in figures 1 and 2, on page 224, of the 
June Agriculturist, except that the vine is 
planted slanting toward the stakes, for the pur- 
pose of allowing the protection to be used. A 
straw matting, supported by stakes and wires, 
is placed over the whole row of vines, and it is 
so arranged that it may be turned up vertically 
toafford protection against the prevailing winds. 
We have not space now to give minute details 
of this method of culture, but simply give 
these suggestions which no doubt some of our 
wide-awake cultivators will carry into practice. 
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Collecting and Studying Plants. 
eo 

A number of persons ask us to say more 
about wild flowers, and to give illustrations so 
that they can identify the common plants they 
meet. We can not devote a large space to any 
one subject, and though some may like to have 
more said about wild flowers, there are others 
who care nothing for them, but wish fruit, field 
crops, garden vegetables, etc. We try to gratify 
all and neglect none. To those who notice 
flowers, we can not too thoroughly commend 
the study of them. Figures—mere portraits of 
plants—help the superficial observer to find the 
name, but this gives him little idea of the struc- 
ture of the plant, or its relationships. A dozen 
plants well studied, and of which the structure 
is well understood, will be a greater help to a 
knowledge of plants in general than a volume 
of nicely made portraits. We can not do our 
flower loving readers a better service than to 
advise them to study Gray’s Lessons, to get an 
idea of plant structure in general. We know of 
no work which presents the subject in such a 
popular, and what is equally important, thor- 
oughly correct manner as this. A novice can 
read it and understand it, and the advanced bo- 
tanical student will, from its perusal, get new 
light upon his science. The general structure 
of plants being understood, the determination 
of any particular one is easy. For this purpose 
we have ne works, which, for completeness and 
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accuracy, will compare with Gray’s Manual for 
the Northern States, and Chapman’s Flora for 
the States south of Virginia. Our friends on 
the Pacific Coast must wait a year or so for 
Prof. Brewer's Flora of California, which will 
include nearly all the plants not contained in 
the other two works. So much for books. In 
collecting, it is a too common fault to have re- 
gard to the flower and nothing else, and those 
who commence collecting plants spend a year 
or two in drying “snips” from the tops of 
plants, to be thrown away when they have 
learned to make better specimens. 
A specimen should be a complete re- 
presentative of the plant—not only 
the flower, but bud, fruit, or seed, all 
its various kinds of leaves, and in 
small plants, even the root. With 
some plants these can all be repre- 
sented in the same specimen, but 
with others it is necessary to collect 
specimens both in flower and in fruit. 
Shrubs and other woody plants have 
usually the same kind of leaves 
throughout, but with herbaceous 
plants the leaves near the root are 
often very different from those near 
thestem, and in collecting this should 
be kept in mind, and both kinds of 
leaves secured. In preserving plants, 
they are to be thoroughly dried, and 
as newspaper is usually the handiest, 
this may be used, though any unsized 
paper, brown is as good as any, may 
be used. Two sorts of paper are re- 
quired: folds and dryers. Folds are 
simply pieces of paper folded once, 
just like a sheet of writing paper. 
The dryers are made of six or more 
thicknesses of paper, with a stitch 
through them to keep them together. 
Having folds and dryers prepared, 
lay down one or two dryers, then a 
fold, containing the plant nicely laid 
out, then another dryer, another fold, 
and so on, until all the plants are 
disposed of, observing to use two or 
more dryers above and below those 
folds which contain very juicy plants. 
When all the plants are in, put a 
board on the pile, and on this large 
stones or other weights. The pres- 
sure should be just enough to keep 
the plants from wrinkling—and not 
crush . them—50 to 100 pounds, ac- 
cording to the number and nature 
of the plants. The next day, at 
least, the dryers must be changed. 
The pile is to be rebuilt with fresh 
dryers. Put down a dryer, on which 
place a fold from the pile, without 
opening it or disturbing the plant, 
then another dryer, another fold, and so on. 
Spread out the dryers from the first pile to dry, 
(the drier they are the better,) and then they 
will be ready to use in another change. Plants 
, when first put in should have the dryers changed 
at least once a day, and if they ate very succu- 
lent, still oftener. It is to be understood that the 
plants are not to be taken out of the folds until 
they are quite dry, and when the change of dry- 
ers is made, they are to be undisturbed. When 
quite dry, the plants may be put away into the 
collection or herbarium. Any arrangement that 
will keep together plants nearly related, will 
answer. We must defer a description of the 
usual form of a herbarium until another time. 


We would remark that it is best for all collec- 
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tors to adopt the standard size for their drying 
paper, about 11x16 inches, and all specimens 
should be bent or cut to conform to this size. 
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American Cowslip.—(Dodecatheon Meadia.) 
Se 

Those who are familiar with foreign books 

and papers on floriculture, will have noticed 

the high estimation in which this plant is held 

abroad. Last spring, one of the English horti- 

cultural papers offered a prize for the best lists 
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AMERICAN COWSLIP.—(Dodecatheon Meadia.) 


of fifty herbaceous plants. Many lists have 
been published, and we find the Dodecatheon in 
at least half of them. Though so popular 
abroad it is seldom that we find it in cultiva- 
tion here, except in the gardens of those who 
cherish these less fashionable plants. Our en- 
graving is from a plant from a friend’s garden, 
and to save room, one below the average size 
was selected. What can be prettier than this? 
A graceful stem arises from a cluster of leaves, 
and bears at its top a number of flowers upon 
long stenis. The flowets are exceedingly quaint 
in their form, the corolla being turried sharply 
back, somewhat like those of the nearly related 
green-house Cyclamen. This peculiar shape of 








the flower has given it in some parts of the | 


country the not inexpressive name of “Shooting. 
star.” The flowers are of a beautiful rose pur- 
ple color, yellowish in the throat, and the general 
effect is heightened by the bright yellow of the 
stamens, with brown filaments. There is a white 
variety which is less showy than the ordinary 
color. The plant is found growing wild in the 
rich woods of Pennsylvania, and further South 
and West, and is quite hardy in cultivation, 

It does best in a cool and somewhat shady 
situation. The foliage dies soon after the flow- 
ering is over, and the stools may be divided 
when the plant is in the dormant 
state. Seeds are sold at the seed 
stores, from which, with proper care, 
the plant may be raised. The seeds 
are very fine, and like other small 
seeds, are best started in boxes. The 
name “Cowslip” is in some parts of 
the country applied to the Caltha, a 
yellow flower related to the Butter- 
cup. This plant belongs to the same 
family as the true Cowslip—the 
Primrose family—one which gives us 
the Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Cycla- 
mens, and other beautiful plants — 
The botanical name Dodecatheon, 
means twelve gods; its application 
to this plant is not obvious. We 
hope to see increased attention given 
to hardy herbaceous plants, which 
have well nigh disappeared before 
the rage for bedding flowers, and 
among those we would commend 
to the notice of lovers of beautiful 


flowers is the Dodecatheon. 
———# eo ——— 


Horticultural and Botanical 
Congress.--Europe and America. 


On the 22d of May last, there as- 
sembled in London, The Interna- 
tional Horticultural and Botanical 
Congress.. International so far as 
Europe was concerned, for though 
an American here and there may 
have been invited, American horti- 
culturists as a body were ignored by 
those having the matter in charge. 
We are not at all surprised at this, 
as it is of a piece with the “British 
neutrality” which has persistently 
refused to acknowledge the existence 
of horticulture in América. 
Probably there never was an as- 
semblage like that which convened 
. at the time and place above men- 
tioned, for the number of eminent 
horticulturists and botanists brought 
together, and while we regret that 
some representative man of our own 
country was not present, we rejoice 
that so many of our trans-Atlantic brethern 
convened, and look for the report of their 
doings with much interest. We mention this 
foreign Congress as introductory to calling at 
tention to a body of quite as much importance 
that is to meet in St. Louis, Mo., on the 4th of , 
September next. To be sure this meeting ® 
only that of the American Pomological Society; 
but itis as important to usas that of the Intern 
tional Congress is to Europeans, It will bring 
together cultivators from as widely different cll 
mates as did that Congress, and if we may not 
be as strong in the array of great names, we 
least shall liave men of large experience 
whose deliberations, if properly condu 
will bé of benefit to the Gause of liorticultute. 
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At these meetings too much time is usually 
devoted to general desultory debate, and per- 
haps the same thing can not be avoided this 
year, but let us endeavor to have the next meet- 
ing conducted differently. Let the business be 
arranged beforehand, and committees be appoint- 
ed for each fruit, and all communications be 
written and presented through them, and thena 
limited debate be allowed on the papers, confin- 
ing the discussions to things without inuendoes 
concerning persons, or flings at localities. If 
papers were written and read, we should be 
spared loose talk and going over the same 
ground several times, as is the habit of many 
speakers. This Society is called the American 
Pomological; let us see that its future meetings 
are of a character that will reflect credit on the 
name, and that its proceedings 
shall be of a value that will make 
them sought for as exponents of 
our present pomological knowl- 
edge, and indices of our progress. 


dh rages oa 
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What is Vanilla? 


“ Lemon or Vanilla ?” is the ques- 
tion usually asked when one orders 
ice cream, showing the great popular-. 
ity of these two flavors. Of the 
many who are fond of this peculiar 
and, to most persons, delicious aro-} 
matic, probably but few know any- 
thing more about it than that it isa 
sort of bean, as the article is known’ 
in commerce under the name of 
“Vanilla beans.’’ Vanilla is one of 
the few economical products of that 
remarkable family of plants known 
as Orchids, or Orchidacew, so prized 
by the florist for the great beauty of 
its flowers, and so interesting to the 
botanist for the wonderful modi- 
fications of structure the flowers 
present. We have a number, such 
as the Lady’s Slippers, Orchises, etc., 
which are all terrestrial, or grow in 
the soil; but in the tropics, where 
they abound, most of them grow’ 
upon the branches of trees, and draw 
all their sustenance from the air; 
hence when these plants are culti- 
vated in our hot-houses they are 
popularly known as ‘air plants.” 
The Vanilia differs from most other orchids in being 
a climbing vine, such as we have shown in the en- 
graving, clothing a dead trunk ofa tree. It throws 
out great numbers of zrial roots, by which it clings, 
and produces very thick shining leaves. The flow- 
ers of the Vanilla are not as showy as those of 
most of the family, and are produced in clusters 
that are succeeded by bunches of long slender 
pods, which are the “beans” of commerce. In 
May last an account was given of the way in which 
insects conveyed the pollen from the stamens of 
the Iris and other flowers to the pistils, and more is 
sid on the same subject on p. 257 of this number. 
It is worthy of note that the flowers of the Vanilla 
are in like manner dependent upon the help of in- 
sects, or they will produce no fruit. In tropical 
America, the native home of the plant, there are 
insects which understand how to do this, but in 
the East Indies, where the plant is cultivated, there 
are either not the right sort of insects, or they are 
less acute than the American ones, as_the Vanil- 
la produces no fruit unless the flowers are fertil- 
ized by hand, The pods are some 6 or 8 inches 
long, narrow, three-sided, and if allowed to remain 
on the plant, finally burst into three valves or 
Parts, and scatter the minute black seeds. The 
pods are gathered when fully developed, dried in 
the sun, and afterward rolled up in parcels where 
they undergo a sort of fermentation, or sweating 

















process, to develop the odor. It is said that the 
fruit allowed to dry without this treatment pos- 
sesses very little aroma. The pods are afterward 
oiled, done up in bundles, and sent to market. The 
best will be found to be frosted with minute crys- 
tals which are the aromatic principle, The name 
of the plant is Vanilla arumatica; Vanilla is a Span- 
ish word, meaning a little pod. The Tonqua Bean, 
Sweet-scented Vernal-grass, Seneca-grass, Melilot, 
and some other plants, have an odor resembling 
that of Vanilla, and contain the same or a very 
closely related aromatic principle. Indeed, the 


Tonqua bean is often substituted for Vanilla in fla- 
voring, and the ‘Extracts of Vanilla” are fre- 
quently wholly, or in part made of it. The Ton- 
qua bean is much less expensive than Vanilla, but 
the substitution can only deceive those who are 
not familiar with the flavor of the two. Not only 
is Vanilla largely used to flavor ice cream, but for 





VANILLA. 


custards, Russes, cakes, and many other delicacies. 
Probably a reliable extract is the handiest form in 
which to use it. The best way to use the bean it- 
self is to beat it in a mortar, with sufficient loaf 
sugar to finely divide and powder it, and to absorb 
all the oil. This.is to be kept closely stopped. 


A Talk About Preserving Fruits. 
—_—— 

In no other department of housekeeping has 
there been so great progress, during the past dozen 
years, as in the preservation of fruits. It is now 
practicable to have a supply all the year, nearly as 
good as the fresh picked. Instead of the dried ap- 
ples, peaches, cherries and currants, and the con- 
centrated costly jars of preserves to be brought out 
only for “‘ company,” or special occasions, it is now 
easy, and economical in money as well as in health, 
to have a daily supply of good, naturally flavored, 
almost fresh pie-plant, strawberries, cherries, 
blackberries, raspberries, peaches, pears, huckle- 
berries, apple sauce, etc. The fruit thus kept, is 
healthful, and with high-priced butter a cheap bot- 
tle of nice fruit upon the tea-table, is economical, 
as it furnishes both nutriment and condiment. 

There are various contrivances and methods 
for accomplishing the object, and cach season 
brings out from half a dozen to two dozen new de- 











vices. In what follows, we speak wholly from home 
experience, remarking that we have latterly been 
almost uniformly successful in securing a full sup- 
ply of various fruits, that have been agreeable to the 
home cirele as well as to visitors. The chief requis- 
ites, after the fruits, are; Some good, convenient 
form of bottles or cans, a cooking vessel, and sugar. 


The Fruits.—Fruits of all kinds are easily pre- 
served, as are also rhubarb or pie-plant, and toma- 
toes. The main supply of fruits proper for the year 
consists, in the order of abundance: 1st, of peaches, 
when plenty ; 2nd, strawberries ; 3d, cherries, when 
plenty ; 4, pears ; 5, raspberries and blackberries ; 6, 
huckleberries, etc. Apple-sauce is put up plenti- 
fully at different seasons, usually in the bottles first 
used for other fruits. Pie-plant and tomatoes, are 
preserved in large quantities,soas to have an abund- 
ance whenever wanted, until they come again. In- 
deed, all the fruits are put up in sup- 
ply to last until a new crop of each, 
and in a season of special abun- 
dance, a two years’ stock is laid in. 
We seldom find much difference in 
bottles of fruits opened after one, 
two, and sometimes even three years. 

Bottles and Cans.—We have used 
a dozen different kinds, and succeed- 
ed with most of them, but have latter- 
ly settled down upon a simple form 
of glass bottle, usually quart size, for 
everything but tomatoes, and in part 
for these. Our chief failures have 
been with some tomatoes carefully 
put up in glass bottles, which fer- 
mented ; yet we shall continue to use 
these, expecting that further expe- 
rience will secure unfailing success. 
We have never failed with tomatoes 
in sealed tin cans, large and small, 
and they do not seem toact upon 
the tin at all. Glass is always pre- 
ferable, howevér, for all preserved 
fruits, etc,, as unpleasant effects may 
sometimes result from corrosion.—— 
Any kind of glass bottles wall an- 
swer, if the neck be large enough to 
receive the fruit handily, and of such 
form as to admit of tight corking,—if 
soft corks of good quality can be ob- 
tained to fit them. If the corks are 
softened in hot water, pressed in 
firmly, and covered tightly with wax 
and cloth tied over, or with a well 
waxed cloth tied on, they answer, 
A corked bottle inverted into a little 
tin dish or patty-pan, or in a saucer, 
containing a spoonful or two of cement, is ef- 
fectually closed, if care be taken not to leave any 
air bubbles around the edge. The cement used 
is, 11¢ ounces of tallow melted with 1 pound of 
common resin, in a tin or iron vessel. Make in 
quantity, and heat it up as often as needed; every 
melting improves it. The only care required, in 
using wax for closing the bottle mouths, is to 
have the necks wiped clean after the fruit is put in, 
so that the wax will adhere firmly to the glass, 


We now mainly use some kind of the patented 
bottles with covers closing upon an India rubber 
ring, which dispenses with wax. Any form that 
will absolutely shut out all access of air, will answer 
every purpose. We use most of the ‘‘ Baker,” or 
“Potter & Bodine” Jar, which is a wide-mouth- 
ed quart bottle, with a tin or glass cover upon an 
India rubber ring, and held bya half oval clamp 
that is pressed down by turning it into a half screw 
swelling or projection upon the outside of the bot- 
tle neck. These are quickly put on and taken off. 
Any good form of bottles, though costing most at 
first, will in the end be the cneapest, as they will 
last for many years, with an occasional renewal of 
cheap rubber rings. We seldom break more than 
one or three bottles in a hundred, ina year’s use. 


The Cooking Vessel.—The best is the iron-porce- 
lain kettles, now quite common, which are very 
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convenient for many cooking purposes. They are 
iron vessels coated on the inside with porcelain, or 
white earthern-ware, glazed. One holding five or 
six quarts will answer. Wide flat ones are prefer- 
able. Copper or even brass vessels, if well cleaned, 
will do; ora tin pail or pan can be used. 


The Sugar.—Fer very nice preserved fruit, as 
white peaches and pears, the best Refined A sugar 
is desirable, and for all kinds, we think sugar as 
good as the Refined B sugar is best, and even cheap- 
est on the whole. For apple-sauce, put into cans 
for general family use, C, or the best light brown, 
will answer. —-Our rule is, to use just sugar enough 
to fit the different kinds of fruit for the table. 
Some families like more, and some less; hence no 
definite rule can be given. For the sweeter fruits, 
strawberries, peaches, sweet pears, huckleberries, 
and the like, we use 4 to 6 Ibs. of sugar to the gal- 
lon of water, or 1g to 24 lb. to the pint. For more 
acid fruits, as cherries, plums, sourer pears, cur- 
rants, crab apples, ete., about 1 lb. to the pint, 
more or less, according to the acidity, and ripeness. 


Selecting and Preparing the Fruit.—As a rule, 
choose fully ripe fruit, but not that over-ripe. A 
soft or decaying spot may injure the flavor, and 
tend to decay the whole. If too green, the flavor 
will be inferior, The berry fruits are to be sorted, 
defective ones rejected, stems and hulls removed, 
and carefully but quickly washed if soiled, though 
this is always to be avoided if possible, as it injures 
the flavor, especially of raspberries and strawber- 
ries. Peaches, pears, ete., need paring. Some scald 
peaches, to aid in removing the thin skin, but they 
are better pared. They may be preserved whole, 
but are better cut in halves and the pits removed. 


Cooking the Fruit.—Three methods are used: 
Some place the fruit in bottles with sugar added, 
put on the covers nearly tight, set the bottles in 
warm water, and heat to boiling, and after time is 
given to heat the fruit through, the covers are fast- 
ened down closely. We prefer, as being much less 
troublesome, to first cook the fruit in the porce- 
lain or tin vessel, and then dip it hot into the jars, 
which must have been previously warmed to pre- 
vent their breaking, as noted below. For the nicest 
preserves, the fruit may be cooked ina syrup first, 
then dipped out into the hot jars, and a new syrup 
be filled in hot. The cooking syrup may be used 
for several successive batches of fruit, and finally 
for poorer kinds of fruit, or making common 
sauce. For ordinary preserving, the fruit and the 
syrup used in cooking it, may be dipped together 
into the bottle. The amount of cooking is important. 
Too little hazards the keeping, and too much, not 
only mars the appearance, but it greatly injures the 
flavor. In all cases have the syrup boiling hot and 
over the fire when the fruit is first put into it, and 
it will then heat through without becoming soft or 
losing its flavor. Only fruit enough to fill three 
or four bottles should be cooked at a time, or some 
will be overdone. 

Strawberries should cook but 3 or 4 minutes be- 
fore dipping them into the bottles, which should 
be previously all ready and hot. With this precau- 
tion they retain their natural form and flavor. 


Peaches, being larger, require a little more time 


to heat through, but when fully ripe, 5to7 minutes | 


is long enough, and the same is true of well ripened 
pears, especially the Bartletts, and Virgalieus, 
which, by the way, make a most delicious preserve. 

Quinces, and hard pears, may cook 10 to 15 
minutes, or more, for they should become tender. 

The general rule for cooking, is, to have the soft 
fruits just heated through to the center, as quickly 
as may be after they go into the syrup, and then get 
them into the bottles immediately, giving no time 
for the escape of the aroma. 

Tomatoes, well ripened, are scalded to skin them 
easily, then put into just water enough to prevent 
burning, and carefully cooked 34 toa full hour, 
thus reducing their bulk materially. A very little 
salt is added, but no sugar. They cau be seasoned 


and sugared when wanted for use. 
Rhubarb or Pie Plant.—Cut the stems in small 
pieces, as usual. 


Cook with only a few spoonfuls 





of water to keep it from burning before its own 
juices are at liberty. Boil 14 hour, or so, or until 
ready for the table, and bottle without sugar 
added. This is excellent for winter and early 
spring use as sauce, and in making pies. It 
may be used in various ways. With crackers a 
pie very closely resembling apple pie, can be made. 

Bottling.—Have all needed bottles, corks, covers, 
wax if used, ete., ready before beginning to cook 
the fruit. Have a kettle of hot water on the stove, 
and the last thing before cooking the fruit, dip a 
bottle rapidly in and out of the hot water until 
heated through, then fill it with the hot water and 
let it stand, and so with all the bottles needed for 
one batch of fruit. When that is cooked, pour out 
the hot water, and dip full of fruit and syrup, or, 
if new syrup is used, as noted above, fill with the 
hot fruit skimmed out, and pour in the new syrup 
last. For soft or nice fruits, dip in carefully, with 
the jarinclined, to avoid bruising or breaking. Let 
the bottles stand about two minutes, jarring thera to 
facilitate the escape of air bubbles ; wipe the tops 
carefully clean with a damp hot cloth, then pour in 
enough more syrup to fill them, if there is much 
settling. Now apply the caps, and clamps, or other 
covers, or corks, and close the bottles as closely as 
may be—or air-tight. One point is, to have little if 
any airleft in the fruit. As there is always a little, 
often enough to produce a tuft of mouldness on 
the top, which docs not injure the mass in the 
bottles, if not mixed with it in’ handling, it is 
well in opening a bottle, to always remove a thin 
film from the top. Store the bottles on shelves in 
the cellar or other cool place, where they will not 
be exposed to great changes of temperature. 


Boiling Eggs—Sundry Ways. 








Editors.—The writer is fond of boiled 

egys—very. Soft boiled and hard boiled, but not 
par boiled. The readers of the Agriculturist may 
know exactly how to boil an egg to perfection, but 
if they do, they are an exception tothe people I 
meet with away from home. Call ‘‘time” ; plump 
the eggs into a sauce-pan of boiling water—in three 
minutes, “time, again, and the eggs are done. 
Half a minute more makes them too hard, and half 
a minute less leaves them glairy. So eggs are usu- 
ally boiled, except at restaurants, where, if you are 
so indiscrete as to ask for soft boiled eggs, they are 
not cooked at all, but barely heated through. The 
eggs so cooked have their whites hard and tough as 
leather, their yolks barely cooked at-all. I do not 
like them so, and hope your readers will try my 
plan, which is indeed not mine, but old enough. 

How to Boil Eggs without Boiling them.—Scald 
out a dish that will hold the eggs and twice as much 
water. Wash the eggs clean ; put them in the dish 
and fill it with boiling water ; set it in a warm place 
for 5 minutes; then pour off the water, add as much 
more (boiling) and send at once to the table. Within 
2 or 3 minutes the eggs will be cooked enough for 
those who like very soft boiled eggs ; a little while 
later they will be done through, the white as soft 
as curd, yet well done, and the yolks will be cooked. 
The quantity of water should be in proportion to 
the number and size of the eggs, and if the water 
be poured off and a third time boiling water added, 
the white will not be tough and leathery. 

To Boil Eygs Hard, put them into warm water 
and and let it come to a boil, and boil 10 or 15 
minutes. The yolks will then be crumbly. 

To Poach Eygs—first prepare toast, taking pieces 
as large as one’s hand, buttered, salted and made 
soft with warm water, or use hot milk with the 
butter and salt in it. Cover the bottom ofa frying 
pan with 1g to 84 an inch of water, and when boil- 
ing, break into it carefully the eggs, one after an 
other, not putting too many in at once, and remove 
them:as fast as the whites are cooked. Take care 
not to break the yolks and lay each egg upon one 
of the pieces of toast.—A friend states that the 
eggs may be dropped in muffin rings laid in the 
frying pan, which is an improvement in the looks 


Messrs. 





at least of the dish. Poached eggs are vastly better 
than fried, even with fried ham. g 


Cooking Cabbage.—Boil until tender, in 
clear water, or with other vegetables as may be 
convenient, then chop fine. ‘To one medium sizeq 
cabbage head add two tablespoonfuls of thick cream, 
a bit of butter half as large as a small hen’s egg, salt 
and pepper, or add vinegar to suit the taste, 





[a¥~ For other Household Items, see “ Basket.” 
—— 
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How to Play Base Ball, 


(Continued from page 229.) 





The players having taken their proper places, the 
pitcher delivers the ball for the first striker. He must 
pitch, not throw nor jerk it. With practice, this can be 
done both straight and swiftly, and experienced pitchers 
acquire a way of giving the ball a peculiar twist asit 
leaves the hand, making it more difficult for the striker 
to hit it squarely ; this may prevent his giving it a full 
blow and driving it far into the field. The pitcher must 
deliver the balls fairly, so as to come within good range 
of the striker. If he fails to do this repeatedly, the um- 
pire after warning him, calls ‘one ball,” then “two 
balls,” and if he calls “three bails” in this way, the 
striker has the privilege of going unmolested to the first 
base, and any batsman who may be occupying bases, 
may also walk one base further. 

The striker watches for a good ball, and when it comes, 
tries to strike it with his bat as far into the field as pos- 
sible, and also to drive it in such a way that it may not 
be caught by the fielders. He may do this by forcing it 
beyond them, or by making it go low, or by sending it 
between the fielders, if he see a good opening. As soon 
as he has struck, he drops the bat and starts for the first 
base, which he must touch with his foot or otherwise, 
Meantime the fielders endeavor to touch him with the 
ball while passing from base to base. The ball must not 
be thrown at the striker, but he must be touched with it 


' while it is in the hands of a fielder; if the fielder, while 


standing on the first base, can get the ball before the 
striker reaches that point, the striker is ‘‘out.” The 
striker watches his chances to run from the first to the 
second base, then to the third, and finally * hoine,” with- 
out being touched by the ball while passing from one base 
to another, or when standing without touching the base. 
If he succeeds in doing this he is credited with one 
“run” by the scorer. Whena player sends the ball so 
far that he runs around the whole course touching each 
base, without being put out, it is called a home run, 
This, however, counts no more than an ordinary run, 
{We think it would be an improvement to have it count 
two.—Ep.] The strikers take their turns in regular or- 
der, each trying to make arun in the manner described 
above. At each innings after the first, the next player 
to the last one put out, takes his turn at the bat. In run- 
ning, the striker must keep within three feet of a direct 
line from base to base ; otherwise he is counted “out.” 
If the ball when struck, first touches the ground, or any 
other object behind the range of home anid first base, itis 
“foul,” and must be so declared by the umpire. In such 
case, the striker must return to the home base and try 
again, and any player having started to run from base to 
base, must return to the base which he left. He may be 
put out while doing this ; the striker is exempt while re- 
turning to the home base after having struck a foul ball. 
The striker is out if a foul ball is caught before touch- 
ing the ground, or upon the first bound ; or if three balls 
are struck at and missed, and the last is caught before 
touching the ground; orif a fair ball is struck and caught 
in the same manner. If three balls are struck at and 
missed, and the last one is not caught either flying oF 
upon the first bound, the striker must attempt tomake 
his run, as though he had struck a fair ball. When @ 
fair ball has been caught before touching the ground, 
players running: the bases must return to the places 
whence. they started, and they may be put out while s0 
doing in the same manner as a striker running to his first 
base ; but players when balls are so caught, may run 
their bases immediately after the ball has been settled in 
the hands of the player catching it. If a player refuses 
to strike at fair balls, the umpire should call “ one ball,” 
and if he continues to refuse in the same manner, then 
“two balls,” “three balls,” and at the third call, the play- 
er must run as though he had struck. 
Players must make their bases in the order of striking; 
and when a fair ball is struck and not caught flying, oF 
on the first bound, the first base must be vacated, as also 
the second and third bases, if they are occupied at the 
time. Players may be put out on any base under these 
circumstances, in the same manner as the striker when 
running to the first base. Any player who shall inten: 
tionally prevent an adversary from catching or fielding 
the ball, shall bedeclared out. if the player is prevented 





from making a base by the intentional obstruction of an 
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adversary, he shall be entitled to that base, and not be 
put out. If an adversary stops the ball with his hat or 
cap, or takes it from the hands of a party not engaged in 
the game, no player can be put out until the ball has first 
been settled in the hands of the pitcher, 

If a ball from the stroke of a bat is caught by an ad- 
versary, except as stated in the previous rule, and with- 
out having touched the ground more than once, the play- 
eris out. If two batsmen are already oul, no player 
running home at the time the all is struck can counta 
run if the striker is put out.” When three of the bats- 
men are put out, the fielders take the innings, exchange 
ing places with the former. A match game consists of 
nine innings to each side, and the side scoring the most 
runs, Wins the game. If the number of runs should be 
equal, the play is to be continued until a majority of runs 
is made by one side upon an equal number of innings. 





Awards for the Prize Puzzles. 


This announcement we expected to be able to make 
last month, but the Committee to whom the contribu- 
tions were referred, were not quite ready to report when 
the paper was sent to press. A very large number of 
communications were received, many of them excellent 
in their way, some of which will appear from time to 
time in these columns. The unsuccessful competitors 
should net feel that their efforts have been thrown away. 
The thought, attention, patience, and care, necessary to 
construct a puzzle, give pleasant and healthful exercise 
tothe mind, combining both work and recreation, and 
thus some good has come from trying. Failures may be 
made beneficial if they stimulate a person to try again 





in any laudable undertaking ; many who have sent puz- 
zles, can, with a little effort, bring out something worthy 
to be published—keep on trying. 

The following are the decisions of the Committee: 

Ist.—The Best Mechanical Puzzle.—Most of those re- 
ceived had not enough originality to claim attention; of 
the others, none were deemed of sufficient excellence to 
merit the prize as puzzles, The nearest approach to it 
was a piece of very ingenious workmanship made by 
Paul Frick, of Jonesboro, Ill., an engraving of which is 
given above. It is a fanciful piece of wood work, 
the different parts neatly finished and joined together by 
Pins and cord@s, and the whole is enclosed in a glass bot- 
tle. The stopper is secured in its place by a cross-piece 





running through its lower part. The puzzle about it is, 
how was it put into the bottle, The maker assures us 
that the whole was introduced into the bottle’s mouth, 
and put together by means of a knitting needle. This 
curlons article is now on exhibition at the office of the 
Agriculturist, and attracts much attention from visitors, 
The twenty dollars were awarded to Mr. Frick. 

2nd.—For the best Arithmetical Problem, ten dollars, 
to Josiah Keep, Paxton, Mass. 

8d.—For the best Hieroglyphical Rebus, ten dollars to 
Charles Darwin, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

4th.—For the best Riddle or Enigma, five dollars to 
Mrs. J. P. Ballard, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

5th.—The best Conundrum.— To the surprise of the 
Committee, none of the original contributions were deem- 
ed worthy of publication, and therefore no prize is 
awarded, 

The Prize Problem, Rebus, and Enigma, will be found 
under ‘*New Puzzles” in the next coluinn. 


The Soldiers’ Dogs. 


Not long since a dog named “ Toutou,” came to Paris 
witha regiment of Zouaves which had returned from 
Italy. The soldiers were all greatly attached to him, for 
he had passed safely through a singular adventure which 
deprived them of all other dogs belonging to the regi- 
ment. When the war commenced the Zouaves embark- 
ed for Genoa; but as they were guing on board the ship, 
they saw a formal order forbidding the entrance of all 
dogs upon the vessel. As they were very much attached 
to their dogs, they were stricken with grief. It was not 
easy to deceive the sharp lookout kept, for every soldier 
advanced along the narrow gangway, one by one, as his 
name was cilled. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
The drummers unscrewed their druffs and the best dogs 
of the regiment were concealed in the drums which were 
screwed up again. When regiments embark no music 
is played, but on this occasion the Colonel determined 
there should be music. He ordered the trumpets and 
drums to take the head of the column, and to play a live- 
lytune. The faceof the drummers—every one of whom 
had adog in his drum—grew very long! The trump- 
ets sounded; the drums were all silent. The Colonel 
got angry and bawled to know why the drums did not 
beat. There was but one thing to do and that was to 
beat. The moment the drums began to beat, innumera- 
ble dogs began to howl and to bay, to the astonishment 
of everybody but the Zouaves. Everybody looked right, 
left, backward, forward—no sign of a dog anywhete; 
and yet, the more the drummers beat, the more the dogs 
howled. At last a spaniel fell out of a drum, rolled over 
and over on the ground, got up and took to his heels, 
howling louder thanever. Roars of laughter greeted this 
explanation of the mysterious howls, The drummers 
were then ordered to advance on board, one by one, and 
each to roll the drum as he came. If a barking was 
heard, the drum was unscrewed, and the dog put ashore. 
Only one dog got on board ; this was Toutou, who kept 
quiet tbrough all the rolling. 





Early Days of a Noted Chemist. 


Mr. Michael Faraday, now living in England, one of 
the first chemists in the world, distinguished especially 
for his brilliant discoveries in Electricity, was the son of 
a poor blacksmith. He was early apprenticed to a book- 
binder and bookseller, and while learning his trade 
amused and improved his leisure by making a small elec- 
trical machine and other philosophical apparatus. His 
master, pleased with the boy’s talent, mentioned his ac- 
quirements to a customer who was a member of the 
Royal Institution. This gentleman took young Faraday 
to hear some of Sir Humphrey Davy’s lectures. The 
apprentice made careful notes of the lectures and wrote 
them out fairly in a neat volume. He disliked his trade 
and desired to become a scientific man, and at last took 
the bold step of writing to Sir Humphrey Davy, expres- 
sing his wishes and the hope that he might be favored in 
his views. With the letter he sent his ‘notes of the lec- 
tures.” The great chemist was struck with the knowl- 
edge displayed in the notes, as no one could correctly re- 
port a chemical lecture without knowing something about 
the science. He invited the boy to call on him, procured 
him a situation as assistant in the laboratory of the Royal 
Institution, and afterward associated him with himself in 
his travels, studies and experiments. He industriously 
improved his ample opportunities and thus succeeded in 
rising to the front rank of his profession. 


Getting the Worst of it. 

“Do you want any berries ma’am 2” said a little boy to 
alady,one day. The lady told himshe would like some, 
and taking his pail from him, she stepped into the house, 
He did not follow, but remained behind whistling to some 
canaries hanging in their cages on the porch. “ Why do 
you not come in and see that I do not cheat you 2” asked 
the lady, “Iam not afraid,” repWed he; you would get 











the worst of it ma‘am.”—“ Get the worst of it, what do 
you mean ?”—‘‘ Why ma'am, I should only lose my ber- 
ries, and you would be stealing; don’t you think you 
would get the worst of it ?” 





Answers to Problems and Puzztes. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
June number, page 229, No. 210, Illustrated Rebus:~ 
Wood u ck lamb eye t ass oc eight with fools but two s 
cape rep roach a band on vicious o0’sie t, or: Would you 
see calamity associate with fools ; but to escape reproach 
abandon vicious society....No, 211. Illustrated French 
Rebus.—J'ai traverse par i sans sou liers; which may 
be translated, I walked through Paris barefooted ....No. 
212 Illustrated Rebus.—Above, below, around, within, I 
wander in my dreams....No, 213. Mathematical Prob- 
lem-—The squirrel went nine times to the box ; each time 
he carried away one ear of corn, and his own two ears, 
making three taken at each journey !....No. 214. Enig- 
ma.—All mankind are born free. 

The following have sent correct answers upto June 
4th: Orrie Wadley, S. P. Howland, C. M. Derwent, J. 
Dexter Andrew, Jael M. Reeaes, Daniel Perrin, Beckie 
R. Morse. George Fern. Jennie Fletcher, W. B. Phelps, 
John T. Yarrington, Chauncey Wise, James D. Brewer, 
Many other names are omitted for want of room. 





New Puzzles to be Answered, 








No. 215, Prize Rebus.—Very good advice. 
No. 216.—Prize Enigma, 
The sage that bends above the tome 

In mystic cypher found 
Seeks for my first, quick uses it, 
Then throws it all around. 
The Artist links it with his fame 
In pictures new and old— 
The miser likes it least of all 
Among his bugs of gold, 
My second, whether rich or plain 
Is but a valued casket, 
Its treasured gems no gold could by, 
Nor diamonds should you ask it, 
My whole was made to send my first 
Further than could be done without it, 
And saves my second from the gloom, 
Its Jack has often thrown around it, 





No, 217. 


Illustrated Rebus.—A very good wish. 
No. 218. Prize Arithmetical Problem.—Contributed by 
Josiah Keep, Paxton, Mass. Two Jocomotives, A, and 
B, ona straight and level track, are approaching each 
other. A, is moving at the rate of 10 miles an hour, B, 


at the rate of 20 miles an hour. When the whistle of A, 
is 3 miles from the engineer of B, it is blown for }¢ min- 
ute. What will be the distance of the engineer of B, 
from the whistle when he ceases to hear the sound, sup- 
posing spund to travel 1130 feet per second. 
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That is the way it used to be with children in old times 
—at least some people thoughtso. According to their be- 
lief, a great many “little people,” as they were called, 
lived all over the world. They were said to be very 
strange creatures—some of them so small that they could 
easily creep through the cracks of the doors, and so ac- 
tive that they could catch a bird on the wing. Very few 
could say they had ever seen them. Once in a while a 
man would tell wonderful stories of how they appeared 
to him ; but it usually happened that he was tipsy at the 
time, or something else disturbed his brain, so that he 
could not give a very creditable account of them. But 
almost every one was ready to tell what they had done. 
One said they twisted the grass, so that she stumbled, fell, 
and spilled a pail of milk ; another declared that the edge 
of his ax was blunted by them, and many were sure that 
the little people stole the milk from their cows in the 
night time,in short, whatever mischief was done, the 
little people were sure to be blamed for it. Now, if 
there were such sprites, that was just the way to make 
them mischievous, for I never knew any body to be made 
better by continual fault-finding, and no praise. But in 
some fortunate places, good little people were said 
to make their homes, and then every thing prospered. 
The cows gave plenty of rich milk, the grain grew finely, 
the lambs all lived, and there was peace and plenty. 
You can see by the picture how they busied themselves 
with the children, Notice how that boy’s face is drawn 
out of shape by the little furies that are tormenting him. 
Poor boy! What would he do if he could see and catch 
them. Would he not show as little mercy to them as 
you would to a mosquito or flea? But the sweet little 
girl has fallen into good hands. Perhaps her sunny face 
attracted the pleasant little people, and they like to help 
her smile.——Since the little people have been driven 
away from the earth by the noise of steam engines and 
printing presses, children can no longer blame these 
creatures for mischief, nor expect their help in being 
good ; the spirits which aid in doing right or tempt to do 
wrong are very different from any such beings. They 
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know how to find the way to the thoughts, but they will 
give little trouble to those who do not encourage them, 
So Master Charlie, and Miss Katy, take good care and 
govern yourselves right, and let sunshine from your 
hearts make your joyous faces bright. 





A Little Boy’s Experiences. 


April 10th. At last we have finished plowing for a 
while at least, and I am glad of it; for I am tired of 
driving oxen. Brother Charlie says I have been talking 
to the team, hallowing “ whoa’! “back”! “haw”! 
almost every night. My mind kept ‘marching on,” 
while my body was sleeping. I don’t know much to 
write, that happened last week.. We plowed up a field- 
mouse’s nest one day. There were four young ones and 
their mother. The old one started to run at first, but 
came back to defend her family. I couldn’t help feeling 
sorry when Jumper killed her with one bite. At first he 
went smelling about the nest, as though he wanted to 
play with the little mice, but the old one flew at him, and 
fastened her teeth in his nose, and then he gave her a 
sharp snap. At another place,;the plow ran through a 
large red ant’s nest. It made a great commotion among 
the inhabitants of that underground city. There were 
streets all through it, and the ants ran up and down in 
wild confusion. There were hundreds of white eggs, 
which the ants picked up in their mouths and twice car- 
ried away out of danger. There were also baby ants, 
nearly white, which the older ones took up. We stopped 
to watch them awhile. Pretty soon I felt sharp stinging 
bites on my legs, and at the same time, Jumper who was 
also looking on began to whine and caper about, and 
roll, in a very frantic way. The ants had attacked us, 
and we found them able to inflict considerable pain. 
The bites soon got well. I think I should not like to live 
in Africa where the ants are plenty and very powerful. 
They raise hills as high as a man’s head, and they can 
gnaw through wood. Missionaries living there say that 
they destroy clothing, books, and even houses. ——I have 
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already begun to train my calves. I believe they know 
me, for I feed them every day, and they will let me 
handle them. I expect to halter-break them so that 1 
can lead them about. —A pair of blackbirds are building 
their nest in a gourd which I hung up against the house 
near my bedroom window. It is pleasant to watch 
them as they go in and out with bits of straw. They 
keep up a merry warbling, and seem very happy in 
getting ready for housekeeping. They seem to have & 
great deal of consultation together, about their furni- 
ture, although they have only one bed-room to fit up. 

April 12th. I hada quarrel with Charlie this morning 
about the garden. Father said we might each have @ 
bed to raise what we pleased. We both wanted the same 
corner, and we both got angry. He is two years younger 
than I am, and I am ashamed that I was so selfish. Fa- 
ther would not decide between us. He said we must 
settle it in some way pleasantly, before either of us could 
have any garden. Charlie went off to schoo!, and Ihelp- 
ed father mend fence. After thinking it all over I thought 
I would tell Charlie, as he was the younger, he could have 
the corner. When he came home the first thing he said 
to me was, “Fred, you can have the corner, you are 
older than I am.” Then I told him what I had been 
thinking of, and we finally agreed to go in partnership, 
and both take the corner and work it together. Father 
liked this, and said he would give us some Japan melon 
seed to plant. If we raise good melons we can have 
the pleasure of eating them, and also get a good price fot 
the seed, as they are not very plenty yet. I’m glad our 
quarrel is all over, for it made us both feel very unhappy: 





A GRAVE QUAKER once, passing through a bad street, 
was astonished to see his son emerge from aden which 
no decent person would frequent. The graceless yous 
drew back. hoping to escape observation. ‘ Nay, Isaac, 
said the sad, astonished parent, “never be ashamed 0} 
coming out of that sort of place ; but be especially care* 
ful nevermore to go into one.” 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865, 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELY-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES, 
Wt Washington-st., Boston. 242 Main-st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
639 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, 
100 Washington-st., Chicago. ma, 
9% West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st., Binghamton,N. £ 
43 Public Square, Cleveland. 13 Lake-st., Elmira, N.Y. 
155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore. 312 Broad-st,, Newark, N. J. 
27 North Pennsylvania-st., 6 Union st., Nashville, Tenn, 
{ndianapolis. 2 Yates Block, E, Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av- Syracuse, N. Y, 
enues, Detroit, Rochester, N. Y. 
111 Montgomery-st., San Fran- 54 North Fifth-st.,St. Louis,Mo. 
cisco, 303 River-st.. Troy,»N. Y. 
$22 to 876 Main-st., Hartford, Cor. Genesee, Columbia, and 
Jonn, Seneca-sts., Utica, N. Y 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


“WHEELER & WILSON 

OOS SSSSERS SCG: 
°LOCK STITCH?) 
OOO WOO « 
SEWING MACHINES. 


“Woman’s GREATEST Boon.—We would advise aman to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WEEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household, We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 

i [American Agriculturist, Jan, 1865, 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
GROVER& BAKERS 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


THE YANKEE BLADE. 


























out a seam faster than asewing machine can make it. 
2nd.—Button-hole Cutter for any size wanted, 
3d.—Gathers Scratchers just the thing for it. 
4th.—Paper Cutter and Folder, always handy. 
5th.mEraser for removing blots, errors, C.c. 
6th.—Letter Opener for men of Business, 
7th.—Vail Cleaner and Trimmer for everybody. 


Price only 35 cents; or, three for $1, $8 per dozen. ° Lib- 
eral Discount by the gross. Ask your Store ceeper tor it, or 
send price and receive it by mail. 

ry 
MONEY TO BE MADE. 
mt will give a Town Agency, except where there are over 
,000 inhabitants, to first person buying one gross of the 


Yankee Blade. 
Address 


Send price for sample, and Circular, 
W. A. FITCH, 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


ree nad Bl cc tatinct 
‘ a) x , 
Come and See Wilson Early Blackber- 
ries, including the Old Original Plant in fruit, from the 1st 
tothe 10thof July, at JOHN S. COLLINS’ Small Fruit Farm, 
Smiles East of Camden, and1 mile S. west of Moorestown,N.J. 


PER*CENT SAVED © 
» 72 BYUSING 
B. T. BABBITT’S 

LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 
This Soap is made from clean and pure materials, contains 


no 1B L ’ Au , 
10 adulteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 











fabric, and is especi | n 
its and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not 
‘ alter being washed with this Soap, It may be used i 
hard or galt water, i 





It will remove paint, grease, tar and 

One pound warranted equal to two 
amily soap. Directions sent with each 
allons handsome soft soap from one 
be h ch bar is wrapped in a circular con- 
1g full directions tor use, printed in English and Ger- 
Ask your grocer for “3, I. Bubbitt’s Soap,” and take 


ho Other, 
* : B, T. BABBITT, 
28. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and T4 Washington-st., N. Y. 


Stains of all kinds, 
pounds of ordinary f: 
at for making threc 
Pound of this Soap. I 
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NEW VoL.! JULY NO. READY! Subscribe 
ss for ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Ow. Only $2 a year ; $1 for 6 months; 20 cents a number, 


NEW VOLUME 


Begins with July. 


Let all the Children Subscribe Now. 
The Best Children’s Paper in America. 















Fighting against 
Wrong, and for the 
Good. the True, and 


the B.autiful. 
‘A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BOYS and GIRLS. 


$1.00 a Year in advance. 





Epecimen Copy sent tor Ten Cents, 

Address, 
ALFRED L, SEWELL, 

Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 

Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press saysof it: “Tne Ltt- 
TLE CORPORAL is destined to become the great children’s 
paper of America.” 

Tue LirrLe Corporat is the most interesting and instruc- 
tive monthly in the Union,—Louisville Democrat. 

The LirrLe CorporRAL is universally admitted to be the 
best juvenile paper now in existence.—Dubuque Daily Times, 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in Ameri- 
ica.—Roxbury (Mass.) Journal, ad 

After a careful examination, we can cheerfully say of THE 
LirTLe CorPORAL, that it deserves all the praise that has 
been lavished upon it by the press everywhere.—Philadel- 
phia Episcopal Recorder, 


The Little Corporal for one year will do your 
children more good than a Quarter’s Schooling. 


Agents Wanted 
TO SELL 

Lloyd’s Battle History, 

Lioyd’s Maps and Charts, 

Lioyd’s Card Photographs, 

Lioyd’s Steel Engravings, 

The Best Terms to Agents. 


$3, $5, $10, $25 Sample packages sent by Mail or Ex- 
press on receipt of cash. New Price List and Circular is 
yeady. Address 


HH. H. LLOYD & CO., 
21 Johnest., New-York. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


We have alreadyjgiven away more than TWO HUNDRED! 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for new subscribers to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER.—16 new subscribers will secure a 











$55 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover 
& Baker; and you are 
SURE OF THE BEST. 

Sample copies and Circulars sent to any address FREE, 
Terms $3.50 a Wear in dvance. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 


MAKE Your OWN SOAP 








4) Oprrcens SAVED By 
USING B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash 


OR 
READY SOAP MAKER, 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and su- 





— to any other saponifier or ley in the market, Put up 
ncans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 
pounds, with full directions in English and German for 
making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 15 
gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers 
will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

. T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67 68, 69, 70 72, and 74 Washington-st., N. Y. 





PER-CENT SAVED * 


=~=4 By USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


- STAR YEAST POWDER. 


Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake may be made with this 
“Yeast Powder” in i5 minutes, No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used, 

Nos, 64 to 74 Washington-st., New-York. 








TYPER-CENT SAVED | 





By USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 


Bread made with this Saleratus contains, when baked, 
nothing but common salt, water and flour. Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington st., New York, 








Address FOWLER « WELLS, $89 Broadway, New York. 





PUBLICATIONS OF 
GEO; E. & EF. W. WOODWARD, 


37 Park Row, New-York. 


New Books, uniform Extra Bindings. 





I.--GRAPES AND WINE. 


A new and practical work on the Cultivation of the Na- 
tive Grape and Manufacture of American Wine; by 
Gro. HusMANN, of Missouri. Fully illustrated. 
aR egy Be. A ons chadeebeconesc.es.c0 #¢0.00 planes anna 


II.--WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 


A practical work, with 122 Designs and Plans of Coun- 
try Houses of moderate cost, with illustrated desertp- 
tion of the manner of constructing Balloon Frames 
ee ere prev eepecrensdacespes: cole RelO DERGINE, Mane 


III,--WOODWARD’S GRAPERIES AND 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS, 


A practical work®on the Design and Construction of all 
classes of Buildings for Growing Plahts, and Ripening 
Fruit under glass. 60 illustrations.......... Cloth, $1.50 


IV.--WOODWARD’S DELAWARE 
GRAPE. 


Colored Plate, full size, extra,... 


V.--THE HOUSE. 


A New Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to Build 
Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out-Buildings of all 
kinds; with a Chapter on Churches and School Houses. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


oe ctecceveceses sees see $3.00 





VI.--THE GARDEN, 


A New Mannal of: Practical Horticulture? or, How to 
Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers; with a Chap- 
ter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs........ Cloth, $1.00 


VIl.--THE FARM. 


A New Manual of Practical Agriculture; or, How to 
Cultivate all the Field Crops; with an Essay on Farm 
Management, eCtc.......-...00+6 oF sei cmdenid Cloth, $1.00 


VIII.--THE BARN-YARD. 


A ‘New Manual of Cattle, Horse and Sheep Husbandry ; 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various species of Do- 
mestic Animais...... oo ep eecesccsoqvecsoos ens Cloth, $1.00 


Either of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


price. 


r Established 1846. 
IX.--THE HORTICULTURIST, 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Annum, 

A Monthly Magazine for every one who has a grape vine, 
a city yard, an acre lot, a garden, a vineyard, an orchard, 
a coutry seat, a farm, who has a house to build, out-build- 
ings to erect, or a home to embellish and beautify. Ful- 
ly illustrated. 


X.-DE LA VERGNE’S SULPHUR BEL- 
LOWS. 





For the Prevention of Mildew and Destruction of In- 


In’ Press, 


XI.--FULLER’S FOREST TREE CUL- 
TURIST. 


Anew work on the propagation, cultivation and man- 
agement of Forest Trees, by Andrew §. Fuller, author 
of the Grape Culturist. Fully illustrated, $1.50 post- 
paid. Also, 


XII.--A NEW WORK ON LOW PRICED 
COTTAGES, 


With Plans for laying out and embellishing small plots 
of ground. 


Address GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultaral and Architectural Books, 








CoprEeR Trps protect the toes of children’s shoes, One 
pair will outwear three without tips, Sold everywhere, 


37 Park-Row, New-York. 
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BOOKS FOR ‘FARMERS and OTHERS, 


[For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 


F.) Rural Architecture 
‘ American Farm Book.............-++. e 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals 
American Bird Fancier. 








rd 
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—e an Ww eeds and —. PES cidessnciassdtwer see 











ue 


Boston eteie CW. ‘ 
Joussingault’s Rural Economy 
sridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual................ % 
Bridgeman's Young Gardener's Assistant... . °° 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor 
Bridgem: re s Florist’s Guide x 
Age ot Horses (English or 
: Ne w Book of Flowers 
Jrowne's Field Book of Manures 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory.... 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener 
Burr's Vegetables of America. 
Burr’s Garden Vegetables ...... mee 
Canary Birds, paper 50 CONtS.... wes... ese seers cle 
Joiners’ Hand Book. .(Holiy) . 
Choriton's Grape -Grower's Guide... . 
Cobbett's American Gardener, 
W.) American Fruit Book 
Cole’ 's Veterinarian 





BS Ut eee 
a wewey 





Cotton Planters’ Manuai (7 urner) 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland.. 
8 Modern Horse Doctor 
Dadd ; (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's) 
Downings’s Country Houses 
Downing’s Landse ape Gardening (new Edition). 
Downing’ s Cottage Residences.,..... os 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees ata America 
Downing's Rural Essays 
Eastwood on Cranbe 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide. 
Farmer" ‘8 Barn Book 


Pe pk pe te 


coo secvccece paper, 30c.. 











Field’ 8 ( Thomas We.) Pear Caltare, ....0....00<000-000 





Flint (Charlies L.) on Gra 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming 
Flora’s Interpreter and Fortuna omy (Mrs. Hale). 

—— Forrester’ s Complete Manual for Young Sport ts- 


Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing... 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports 
French’s Farm Drainage .. ..... pAESRECA Veh Unbbibs esse nee 
Fuller's Grape Culturist..... aawt i 
Fuller’s Strawberry C ulturist.. 
Goodale s Principles of Breedin 


Gray" s How Plants Grow Sus 
Guenon on Milch Cows 
Husmann's Grapes & Wine 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery 
Haraszthy's Grape Culture, &c. . 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, colored plates, 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter. 
Herbert's Hints to es bensbudsuebeuShbnasbach 
olly’s Country Seats : 


a COUT te 
on oe 





~ 


ow to Buy a Farm and W iiere to Find One 
igh Farming Withort Manure.... 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, ( Trimble). 
Jenning's Horse Training M: ide Easy.. 
Jennings on Cattle 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry. 
Jenning’s on the Horse and his I 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry ; 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural C hemistry. oaeheee 
bnson’s (Prof, S. W.) Essays on Manures., sae 
emp's Landscape G: MEMES org gm oe crac a verve 
Klippart’s Land Drainage............ 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee 
Loudon’s (Downing's) Ladies’ Flower G: 
uchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses.................000- 
ebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry. ........... ek 
ebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry.... 
nsley’s (1). C.) Morgan Horses 
incott’s Gazetteer of the World (New Ed.) 
anual ot Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, i Flint: 
ayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Doctor " 
ayhew’s Iilustrated Horse Management sabepen ne 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers........ 


do do, 

ew Clock and Watch Maker's Manual 

eMahon's American ~ omegaia : 

fjles on the Horse's fo 

orrell’s American Shepherd. . 

My Farm of Edgewood 
My Vineyard at Lakeview 
Norton's YScientitic Agriculture 
Onion Culture ...... 
Dur Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 
Parlor Gardener, by C. J. Randolph. : 
Parsons on the Rose ... ; 
Parkman's Book of Roses. . 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton’ Leaves 2 raauenae 
Phenomeng of Plant Life, (Leo, H, Grindon),. ; 
edder’s Land Measurer. - 
inby’s Mysteries of Bee keening 
uincy, (Hon. Josiah) on eee Cattle. 
ee eee 





Pe Dt et et et et et 
ye ane ras 
$3 ex sters 
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Randall's Fine Vool Sheep jinsbandry 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden 

Rand's Flowers for Parlor and Gar 
Richardson on the Dog.. 
Rand's Garden _ i ete TGs 


Rural Annual ay Joseph Hi: nris).. 





oe A Domestic Sodite Y (NE W). —S 40 ¢. -bound 
Saxton's Farmers’ Library. 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book 
shepherd's own Book 
silloway’s Modern Caypentry 
Skillful Honsewite * Oe Pes oat 
stewart's (Jolin) Stable Book 

Scribner’s Ready gage 
Strong’ 's Grape Culture. . 


enny's Natural “Hisory, 














The Dog, by Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson, itneiny 





Frank Forrester, 1 Vol....8M0.....c.scseeesseeeees 8 00 
The Dead Shot; or, Sportman’s Complete Guide, by 

PRMUK ROMP oo scsnssucoacetasccavcascstotens 1 %5 
Thompson's Food of Anima 1 00 
‘Tobacco Culture 25 





Todd's (S. E.) Young Farme 
Vaux’s Villas and Cott: ures... 

Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cleaveland and Backus)... 
Warder’s Hedges and Eve PEPCONS. 6. se eee evens bea 
Watson's At c 
Wax Flow ( Art of M: ukin 3 
Wet Davs at Edgewood........... 
Wetherell on the Manufacture of Vi ineg: 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s). " 





tor eos 
woos 
So 






> 








1 

1% 

13 
Woodward's Country Homes... 1 50 
Woodward's Graperies,.........sese.ss++ 0008 159 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ......... 150 
Youatt and Mon SENN SURED once sdb wes ddsu pueende paannes 1 50 
BORAGE OF TO TO’, «0.05: ccescrescncescyiones 1 00 
Yousrt on SD a ee ee ncaa pans ee ealneeremneae seen 10 
Youmans’ Household Science.... .. cc.ecccceeeeeseee oe 2 25 
ROGIMIEDE DOW CRGMIBTT..05. coccevescescsenccnsces ime Ee 





4 @ Bee 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


——@——— 





The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
June 12, 1866, and the exports of Breadstuffs from this 
port thus far, since January 1: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
22 days this m'th, 252,000 283,000 1,686,000 47,000 81,000 518.000 
25 days dastim'th.153,000 5.500 69,000 1,400 107,000 $4,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
22 days this month, 271,000 _ 807.000 2,158,000 174,000 43,000 
25 days last month, 428,000 1,561,000 1,245,000 208,000 95,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 








RECEIPTs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats, 
2? days 1866. ....252.000 283,000 1,685,000 47,090 81,000 518,000 
23 days 1865. ...-859,000 $98,000 1,477,000 2,100 131,000 1,723,000 | 
Barley. | 





























SALEs, Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. 
22 days 1866...... 271,000 8°7,000 2.188.000 174,000 43,000 
25 days 1865.... . 259,000 476,000 $19,000 56,000 78,000 
3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to June 11: 
Flour, Ww heat, Corn, Nre, Oats. 
SOB hnees <s8eee ; 88,552. 2,780.26 171,826 = 722.172 
IDBS ons. 567.614 $50,001 268,405, ML 44,142 
4. Receipts at head of tide water at Albany, each sca- 
son to end of May: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, 3arley, Oats, 
bbls. bus. bus, bus. bus, bush. 
1866 - 21,700 169,899 1,381,200 45,000 49,700 570,700 
1863.. 403,800 560,500 20,800 99,800 1,741,000 
1864... 51,100 0 22,400 99,100 1,180,900 
ae 30,700 3,224,300 42,800 46,600 1,827,000 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
May 14, June 11. 
Prog OF GOLD ....... ....0. 129% 1394 
Frovur—Super to Extra State $749 @9% $670 @9% 
Super to Extra Southern, 40 @172% 10°40 @17 25 
eS rrr en 860 @173 TH @1°3 
BURCOR SPCNOREG, onc 000sc000000 980 @l14 50 980 @14 00 
Supertine Western..... .....740 @82% 6735 @380 
oll re phexeeaephereies . 650 @70 60 @6%7 
CORN MBAL. ...024.020% 8 @413 413 @47 
WHEAT— Ait kinds of White. 230 @300 250 @ 300 
All kinds of Ned and Amber, 180 @255 14 @27 
RR —ECUOW ... 6556000020508 8 @ 888 8S @ 89 
Mixed...... cae COS OS "2 @ 81 
Oats—W estern (ew)... 4, @ O61 51 @ 56 
State (ome)... si . ‘ 8 @ &4 —-@ % 
hy YE. 8 @115 9 @123 
ES EL ee 80 @ 1 20 9 @ 120 
Hay—Be ale @ 100 B.......0.... 0 @ W 60 @ 9 
LO” RRR ee aes 6 @ % 6 @ % 
STRAW, # 100 D............0- 60 @ 110 60 @100 
CoTrTron—Middlings, @ Bb... 3 @ 35 3 @ 4i 
Hops—Crop of 1865, #  . 20 @ 6 15 @ 65 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, » BD. .5 @ & 45 @ 8& 
Srep—Clover, ® b . 8 @ il 84@ 10% 
Timothy, # bushel... . 600 @6% Nomins al. 
Flax, # bushel beaebapabeensnsw 250 @270 270 @300 
SuGAR—B POW, BD nn cec.scs 9Y¥@ 13% 9%@ 14 
MOLassEs, Cuba, #@gl 40 @ 65 488 @ 65 
CoFFEE—Rio, (Gold price)® ® 1i4y@ 20% 15 @ 20 
ToBacco, Kentucky, &¢., # B. 6 @ 30 6 @ 30 
SC Sea § @ 4 5 @ 4 
WooLt—Dimestic F leece, # dD. 3 @ 7% 8 @ %5 
aor eer pulled, # f........ 3 @ 58 3 @ 5 
California. unw er adlicnes ws 2 @ 3 15 @ 40 
TALLOW. # ; : ux¥@ 12% 11K%@ 12 
OIL CAKE—? ton . 4600 @4850 4700 @49 00 
?0RK— Mess, a barrel. 2975 €30 75 2925 @31 25 
Prime, # barrel hee 2450 @25 00 2450 @25 00 
3HEF—Plain mess..... 1600 @2059 1600 @20 50 
JAnD, in barrels, # t. ~~. 9 @ BRK 19 @ RK 
30 yTrER—Western, HD... res 2 @ 4&8 200 @ 
State, #b.... Te ee 2 @ 40 
CHEESE... - . 2. 8 @ 19 
3EANS—# bushel. 00 @ 150 @2%5 
Pras—Canada, # bushiel.. 120 @12 115 @120 
Ea@s—Fresh, # dozen........ 18 @ 2 19 @ 2 
POULTRY—Fowls, #.... .-. 23 @ 30 4 @ 2% 
Turkeys, @ b 28 @ 30 2 @ 2% 
PoraTors—Mercers, # bbl. 375 @450 350 @425 
Peach Blows, # barrel... 400 @437 400 @ 450 
Buckeyes—New, de barrel.... 300 @ 325 300 @32 
APPLES—@ barrel. -- 300 @650 200 @700 


Gold advanced during the past month to 146¥, influ- 
enced by unfavorable financial and commercial advices 
from Europe, and the consequent heavy exports of specie 
from this port. The demand has since fallen off, and the 
price has receded to 1394... Business in Produce and 
Merchandise has been on a mgre extensive scale, and 
prices of most articles have been quoted higher, though 
irregular. ..Breadstuffs have been in better yequest, 
opening at rising prices, but closing generally in favor of 
purchasers, Flour leaves off quite heavily, under more 
liberal receipts. Prime Wheat is scarce and held firmly, 





Inferior and common qualities are very quiet and much 





eeenen There has been increased soivity in Corn, 
with free purchases for export,—the market closing with 
a downward tendency. under large arrivals from the in. 
terior. Rye and Oats have improved materially, the in. 
quiry having been quite brisk for desirable lots.... Pro. 
visions have been in good request, partly on speculation, 
but prices have been unsettled. Pork, Lard, and Beef, 
closed pretty firmly. Butter leaves off decidedly heavy, 
under extensive receipts and a strong pressure to realise, 
Cheese is dull and drooping ....Cotton has been more ac- 
tive and has rallied in price, closing briskly and in 
favor of sellers, The available supply now here is 
estimated at 100,909 bales; and at all the shipping ports 
of the country, at 331,000 bales....Wool has been in 
somewhat —. request and firmer in price, but it closes 
less buoyant .. Hay, Hops, and Tobacco, have been in 
fair demand x wniterm rates, 


New York Live Stock Markets, 
Beef Cattle.—The supply for a month past has been 
fully an average one, after allowing fora natural increase 
over the previous year, but prices have been fully sus- 
tained and advanced a little last week. This is due to 
cool weather, which has greatly diminished the taking of 
fish, and kept back spring vegetables and strawberries, 
both of which circumstances have increased the con- 
sumption of beef, the staple meat this year. The scatter. 
ing of the sales from the main yards at 44th street, to 
Bergen and other points, enables dealers to obtain better 
prices, as buyers who only visit one market place and see 
fewer cattle there, act upon the impression each week 
that there is a very limited supply. Most of the increase 
in price has inured to the benefit of the speculating 
brokers who manage the markets after they have bought 
up the droves on the way here. The most recent sales 
of cattle have been at prices equivalent to 16'3c.@1TKe 
Ib. dressed weight for good to first quality cattle; 
for extras; 15c.(@16c. for medium grades; 
and 15¢c.@l4e. for poor.... Mileh Cows,.—Receipts 
for the month moderate, and demand not large. Prices 
continue very high, as compared with former years. 
Small, thin cows, giving 8 to 10 quarts a dav on good 
feed, sell at $65/@$75 each, including the calf, which is 
always required by buyers to insure freshness of milk. 
The calves are worth about $10 each, on the average, 
making the cows cost the purchasers $55(@$65. Cows 
giving 11 to 13 quarts per day bring $70 to $80 with the 
calves ; those giving 14 to 16 quarts, $85 to $90. Extra 
cows, promising a continuance of over 16 quarts of good 
milk per day, run upward of $90, according to faney, 
looks, ete.—though very few of this class are met with, 
Those giving below 7 to 9 quarts are not worth bringing 
here, as they go for all sorts of prices, from $60 down to 
$40, and are worth more to dry off, feed up a little, and 
sell for cheap beef ... Veal Calves,—The supply fair, 
running from 2000 to 1600 a week. Poor calves are at & 
discount, and not worth sending here. Good heavy 
calves, of fair age, have improved in value, extras bring- 
ing 12'4¢.@14e. per lb. live weight; good, 11c.@1%.; 
common, 9c.@10c., and poorer, 7}¢¢c.@8¥c., though few 
not worth over 8c. canbe sold. .. Sheep and Lambs, 
—Receipts 14,000 to 18,000 per week. Prices of sheep 
have been much depressed, but are rather better agains 

Good lots have recently sold at 74%¢c.@7%c. per Ib. live 
weight; common, 6¢c.@7c.; poor, 5'zc.@6e. Good 
spring lambs are not very abundant: prices, 1lc. to He. 
per lb., for poor to best, or $4.50@$7 each.... Live 
Hogs.—Receipts very large for the season, or 12,000 to 
16,000 per week ; but cool weather, and a prospect of a 
war demand for packed pork in Europe, have kept up 
prices well. Fair to very good sell at 10c. to 10)ge. pet 


lb, live weight. 
SN TT 
Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be fe 
ceived BEFORE ‘the 5th of the preceding month. 
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TER MS-— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary—§$1.25 per line of space, each insertion. 


New York State Agricultural Society. 
IMPLEMENT TRIAL 


TO BE HELD AT THE 


CITY OF AUBURN. 
Commencing on the 10th day of July 


With the trial of Mowers, and will continue until all the 
Implements shall be tried. 


Trial open to all the States and Canadas 
Entries to be made at the Secretary's Office, Atbany 4 
least one week previous tothe 10th of July, Entrat 
$25.00, for each implement in each class. be 
A programme of the Trial, with a list of {implements tog 
trie ~ and —— of Judges will be furnished on appli 
to the Secretary. j 
: B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. + 
J. STANTON GOULD, President. 
Statz AGRICULTURAL Rooms, : 
Albany, May 24th, 1866, 
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dD. L. I. Engineering School, 
FRANKLIN, DELAWARE CO., N. Y., has fall equipment, 
and offers thorough instruction. Special Advantage, 
the small cost of living. For Circular, Address 
GEO. W. JONES, A. M. 
EU Bi Xa BLOOD 
AND 


GRADE ALDERNEY, 


AND 


Ayrshire Stock for Sale. 


The subscriber has given his attention*for the last few 
years to the breeding of this truly celebrated Stock, and now 
offers for sale a portion of his herd, comprising some seventy- 
five head of all ages and grades. Among them are many 
fine family Cows and Heiters. Persons wishing to supply 
themselves are invited to call and examine the stock and the 
products of the Dairy. With common butter at sixty cents 
a pound, will it not pay to keep a Cow that will produce 
two pounds per day, of superior butter? Address 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 





Alderneys for Sale. 


Cow, fawn color, deep and rich milker; heifer, yellow, 
litle white, from stock imported by George Bird, both 
large and handsome, also a superior Bull calf, two months 
old, pure fawn, dam and sire of both cow and calf. imported 
by Richardson. Callon or address G. W. FARLEE, at Cress+ 
kill, Bergen Co., N. J., (on Northern R. R. of N. J., 17 miles 
from New-York.) 


CHESTER WHITES, 


The subscriber, the original shipper of this popular breed 
of swine continues to fill orders trom his extensive stock 
and other well selected and premium stock on reasonable 
terms. Send for a circular embracing all necessary informa- 
tion for breeding and management. Address, 

THOS, WOOD, 
Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 








Premium Chester White Pigs 


will be furnished by the subscribers, either singly or in pairs 
(not akin), and sent by express to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or South America. For particulars send for 
Circular. Address JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO., 
Marshalltown, Chester Co., Pa. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
= Sent by Express to all parts of the United States, For 
Circulars and Prices, Address N. P. BOYER & CO,, 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 








**Eiints to Bee-Keep- 
ers,’ SENT FREE Of charge to any 
address, This is a practical pam- 
phict._ See June Agriculturist, A- 
gents Wanted in all unoccupied ter- 
ritory, for the Improved Movable: 
Comb Bee-Hive _ “The Bee-Keeper’s 
Text Book,” and “Italian” Queens, 

Address H. A. KING, Nevada, O. 








Plata Ducks, Fancy Fowls and 


EGGS for sale, bred and selected entirely from imported 
Btock, A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York. 








Pearl-Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OF 


i: a e 
K . if . <) 

w a D ‘ 
a7 x = cit ee it -s 
Piguvey ~S See ee RE? 
5 a er | =o 28 oa} 
PRE SORA RR eR EC BR BE : 
PeeSse CHR R SREP Sg 
PUR RAE BPA OGhP Ranh Boe 


Send for WeEKLy Price CurRRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions. 

Country Consignments receive special attention, 

REFERENCES: 

Ben}. Loder, Esq, N. Y, Hon, J. K. Porter, 
Crane rest. Erie Ri. It, | Albany, N. Y. 

Tagin & Co, N.Y., Wm. 8S. Thorn, Esq., N. Y. 
Ki and Chicago, Ill. Prest, Na’l Fire Ins, Co. 
ng & Scott, Chicago, Ill. |Lane, Son & Co., N. Y. 
E. D. Hungerford, Burlington, Vt. 


GIBBS & THOMSON, 


Unionville, S. Co, 


Offer their services in the capacity of Agents for the sale of 
mateat Medicines, Sewing Machines, Agricultural Imple 
tents, Books, Seeds, &c., also as Agents for Nurseries and 
Agricultural Papers, 

Referto it. I, GAGE, Unionville, 8. C, 








ee eterna Rea 
J } = - 
Hard Rubber Garden Syringes. 
The Very best article made, and much more pleasant to 
ae then met ‘ach Syringe is packed in a wood. box and 
$4 be sent to any part of the conntty by express. Price 
each. For sale by, SHEPARD & DUDLEY, 
150 William-st., New York. 


$17 Broadway, New York. 
RUBBER CLOTHING CO. ; 





82 Lake-st., Chicago. 
118 Montgomery-st., San 
[Francisco. 





-been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 





IONA and 
GRAPES. 


These two kinds greatly surpass all others in their assem- 
blage of excellences for all purposes, and my attention in 


propagating will hereatter be chiefly devoted to these. 


My establisliment which was heretofore the most extensive 
as well as the oldest in the country, has been greatly en- 
larged and improved this season, for the express ptrpose of 
producing the best possible Vines to meet all of the yarious 


wants in planting. 


Persons interested are invited to visit the Island, and in- 
spect the Vines during every stage of their growth, and note 


the manner of producing them. 


A New Edition of the MANUAL will be published in 


July, and also a new Price List and Descriptive Catalogue, 


My assortment, in addition to the above mentioned, com- 
prises all of the valuable varicties, including remarka- 
bly fine plants of Allen’s Hybrid, Rogers’ Hybrids, Dela- 


ware, Diana, Adirondac, ete. 


The Vines of the Iona Establishment have generally been 
acknowledged to be the Cheapest, quality considered, 
as well as the Best that have been produced, and the 
present stock gives promise of more than maintaining their 


former superiority. 


For full account of these new Vines and their history and 
advantages, see Pamphlet, which is sent to all applicants 


for two-cent stamp. 


Cc. W. CBANT, liona, 


(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 


VINES 


of asuperior quality are grown at the Canandaigua Propa- 
gating Establishment. Dealers and Planters are invited to 
call and EXAMINE our Vines or send for Price List. 

F, L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


VINELAND 
ARM AND FRUIT LANDS, in 1 


- mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itute as Baltimore, Md. 

The soil is rich and productive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers. Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square milesof land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements. The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment, The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste, It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years. 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Academies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 








tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during the sum- 
mer, Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre. Five and ten acre, and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like, 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound. 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CHAS, K. 
Township, New Jeraey. 

From Renort of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most ettensive fertile 
tracts, an an almost level position and suitable condi- 


LANDIS, Vineland P, 0. Landis 


+ 


ISRAELLA | @UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester County, 


New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to ap- 
plicants, free. Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO., New- 
lield, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale, 





600 Maryland and Virginia Farms 


and Timbered Lands. 


Catalogue of Maryland and Virginia Lands, with Geos 
oe description of Maryland, for sale by R. W. TEM- 
*>LEMAN & CO.,, Land Agents, 87 Lexington-st., Baltimore 
City, embracing a description of the soil and products of 
Maryland. Send 25 cents for a copy of Catalogt¢, 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


Ripawam.—At the great Strawberry Show, of the 
American Institute, held last June, in this city, the new Seed- 
ling Ripawam, took the first prize, over all other varies 
ties, for fhe largest berries. The exhibition consisted of over 
100 varieties. The Agriculturist was shown in great perfec- 
tion, but the committee of judges consisting of Charles 
Downing, of Newburgh, Isaac Buchanan, of Astoria, L. L, 
and Prof. Huntsman, of Flushing, L. I., decided that the 
Ripawam Was entitled to the first prize. In this remark- 
able Seedling seems to be another advance toward a perfect 
berry. The plant is very strong and hardy, and wonderfully 
productive, over 300 berries have been counted on a single 
_— the berry of monstrous size, a brilliant scarlet color. 

t will bear carriage better than any variety I know of, and 
will not change its beautiful scarlet color for days. It is be- 
lieved that this variety will surpass all ofher kinds for mark- 
et purposes. I shall be ready to deliver plants in rotation, 
as ordered, after the first of August, at the following rates: 
12 plants, $2.00; 50, $6.0; 100, $10.00; 1,000, $90.00. 

Ella.—A new Seedling of promise, ripening its fruit before 
any other kind, fruit large, very sweet, plant vigorous and 
productive, plants $2.00 per dozen, or $10.00 per hundred. 

Huntsman’s Emily.—A very large and produc- 
tive, and beautiful variety,a Seedling of Prof. Huntsman, 
it should be in every good collection, plants $2.00 per 
dozen; $10.00 per hundred. 

Golden Queen.—A monstrous berry, 6 inches in diam- 
eter, beautiful color, plant vigorous and very productive, the 
fruit commands a high price in market. 

Knox’s 700 has proved fine this season, plants $1.00 per 
dozen; or $5.00 per hundred. 

New Jersey Scarlet.—This is a very early, and prom- 
ising kind, fruit large and productive, plants $1.00 per dozen ; 
or $2.00 per hundred. 

Ida.—The productiveness of this variety is astonishing, 
fruit scarlet and showy, it will pay well for market purposes, 
plants $1.00 per dozen; $3.00 per 100; or $20.00 per 1000, 

Agriculturist.—This variety has given good satisfac- 
tion this season, the berries even larger, and more produc- 
tive than before, unquestionably one of the best market va- 
rieties, __ $1.50 per 100; or $10.00 per 1000, I have a large 
stock of plants of this variety. 

Mead’s Seedling has fruited very fincly this season, 
berries very eee, and of the finest quality, plants $1.00 per 
dozen; or $5.00 per hundred. 

Victory.—A splendid new Seedling, fruit very large 
and very productive, color, blush, distinct from all oth- 
ers, a valuable kind, plants $1.00 per dozen; or $5 per 100. 

Lenning’s White.—Very large, the best White berry 
grown, plants $1.00 per dozen: $3.00 per hundred. 

100 other varieties, embracing many new ones from 


France and Belgium. 
Address WM. S. CARPENTER, 
156 Reade-st., New York, ! 


TURNIP SEEDS, &c., 


By Mail, Postage Paid. 


All Warranted of the first Quality. 
per poms 


























tion for pleasant farming that we know of, this side of 
the Western Prairies, 









Early White Dutch Turnip.......cscsscssseseeersceeeeees oh O0 
Te BO EE GG, vos incncsscsceranesedarys coe, Sa 
Red Top eirap RG eee EE FP --- 100 
Long White Cow Horn do. .............- . 1.00 
Large White French do. ........... . 100 
Long White Tankard do. ...... . 1.0 
Large White Norfolk do. ........ . & 
Large White Globe do. ...... aoe . an 
GErMOUn TEUOW GO. .cccccscecscessscee .. 2.00 
Yellow Stone do. .. ; .. 100 
VOOM BOO Os. acer ccarsccccceccegpcagientnios - 100 
VOMOwW WMO GO. oon. ccc ccccancésccenawsgeoncene pare 2.50 
Golden Ball (very fin@) dO. ...sececeseeeeeseecsccee 1.00 
Improved Ruta-Baga do. ... 1... ccccceccseccceveeeees 1.00 
Laing's "GOs. GBs. GOs. scocvssnsseuh enstanaaneakeste 1.00 
Skirving’s dO. dO. GO. epessssecccveee evevecevcsees 15 
ALSO, 

per o2., cta, per tb, 
White Spined Cucumbers for pickles............++++ 15°) «1.50 
Green Curled EAGIVE........ccccccosccsocscccccees ..» 9 $8.00 
COPD BOING is vc ccecincescoecsedesnsedvanesuenadhedineeee 15 1.50 
Blardy Groen Lettuce. csc ccscscccccvccce: etececosses 3 =. 8.00 
Brown Winter do. . ---30 8.00 
Yellow Summer Turnip R: 15 1.50 
are eee aes 15 = 1.50 
Scarlet Chinese Winter do. . 8 4.00 
Round Leaf Spinach. «aan % 
Large Flandre do. 10 % 
Prickley Gy sscchigcpeasannr one teies 10 % 





TRADE PRICE LISTSON APPLICATION. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 
15 John.st,, New York, 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 





of recent importations, for sale by 


CHAPMAN & VANWYCK, 
12 Front-st., New Yorks 
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New Jersey Lands for Sale, 
in Tracts to suit purchasers. 
21,000 Acres of Superior Soil in One Body, 
on Camden and Atlantic Railroad, in best location in South 


Jersey, Lands shown free of expense. 
Apply to E. WRIGHT, Elwood, Atlantic Co., N. J. 
82 Also many thousand acres of Cranberry lands. Cir- 
culars or other information cheerfully forwarded. 





rg’ © q : ° 
Turnip Seed by Mail. 
The following varicties, the quality of which can not be 


excelled, will be mailed post-paid, address in the 
Union upon rece ipt of price affixed: 


to any 


per oz. 4 oz 8 ozs, pound, 

Early White Dutch........ 10 cts, 35 cts 60 cts. $1.00 
White Strap Leaf...... O° * 3 60 “ 1.00 
ted Top Strap Leaf........10 “ 3 6) “ 1.00 
Large White Globe......... = 30“ 45 “ 75 
Large White Norfolk....... = $0 * 4 “ ve} 
Yellow Aberdeen oe * 335 “ oo “ 1.00 
Golden Ball (Robertson’s).10 “ filed 60 1.00 
Large Yellow Globe, extra.10 “ 3 60 “ 1.00 
Long White French ‘a= $3 “ 6o “ 1.00 
Long White or Cow Horn..10 “ hs 60 “ 1.00 
Yellow Finland............. | ig a * s0 “ 1,50 
Waite’s Eclipse, fine...... fed ia 60 “ 1.00 
NEN c's a ccniw esos - Bass > - Wiles 60 “ 1.00 
Improved Ruta Baga......10 “ s * Go “ 1.00 
Skirving's do. . 10 “ 30“ he 5 
Laing’s OM. ninses _?  * 5 “ 5) 
|) 10 “ 30 “ Td va) 
Packets for retailing, full size, per dozen............. 60 cts. 
do. do. half size, BA:  canvonaaaasne +39 cts, 


Prices to dealers by the quantity will be given upon appli- 
cation, 

Our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Vegeta- 
ble and Flower Garden, containing upwards of One Hun- 
dred pages, beautifully illustrated, will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants enclosing 25 cents. Address 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


FRESH TURNIP SEEDS, 
By Mail, pre-paid. 


The following varieties, the very best in cultivation, will 
be sent to any address by mail, pre-paid, or by Express in 
large quantities. Seed and Nursery Catalogues to any ad- 
dress, gratis. Wholesale Catalogues are now ready for the 
Trade, Agents wanted. 5000 ts, choice Cabbage, Parsnip, 
Beet, Carrot, Turnip, and all other garden Seeds. 





Price, 10 cents per ounce: $1 per pound. 


Early White Dutch................ autumn and early winter, 
Red Top Strap Leaf............ : “ = - 
Orange Jelly or Golden Ball...... finest yellow, . 
Long White French.......... or Hanover, e 
Skirvings Improved Ruta-baga.,.. 6 
German Teltow, (fine)............ a 


New White Sweet German........ 
The finest of all Winter Turnips, very late keeper, extra. 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, 
PLYMOUTH, MIASS, 





OUR NEW DWARF CHEERY 


Has proved so much superior in flavor, ease of culture and 
hardiness, that for the past 5 years we have grown it to the 
exclusion of all others. We plant 40,000 per acre, averaging 
even in the markets of New York, $3 per 100. 

Strong plants nowready. Price $1 per 100; $7.50 per 1000; 

50 per 10,000, Carefully packed to ship to any part of the 
United States, Plain printed directions for its culture and 
winter preservation accompanying each package. 

HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Market Gardeners and Seedsmen, 
67 Nassau-st., New York. 





FISH GUANO, 
FISH GUANO, . 
FISH GUANO. 


The cheapest and best Fertilizerin the world. Fish Guano 
is composed wholly of the Flesh and Bone of Fish, and con- 
tains a larger proportion of Phosphate of Lime and ammo- 
nia than any other manure. In many parts of the country it 
has entirely superseded the use of Peruvian guano, Where 
its remarkable effects upon the growth of vegetation be- 
come known, it is the article most sold to promote the 
growth of Tobacco, Grass, Potatoes, Corn, and all kinds of 
cereal grain, It_isan indispensable Fertilizer for gardens 
and Nurseries. It is manufactured by the MYSTIC OIL 
COMPANY, and sold in quantities to suit purchasers, 
Price, $30 per Ton for Dry, in Barrels at the Factory, or de- 

m= livered on the Cars, 
$25 per Ton for Green, do. do. do, do, 
$20 per Ton for Green, in bulk at the Factory. 

All orders promptly attended to by A 
&. W. BRIGHAM, Mystic Bridge, Conn, 


BONE 


For Sale by the Manufacturers. Pure Bone Dust and Fresh 
Bone Superphosphate of Lime. Address 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, 
Ceres Mills, Newark, N. J. 


“ 


“ 








ay 4 “a A > 1 "J 1 ‘ET AN. 
AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 

The attention of Farmers and Agriculturalists is called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market, 
Equal to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less, 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers, A 
liberal discount made to the Trade, 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebig, of Balti- 
timore, and Dr. Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, and 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J. O. BAKER & CO., SELLING AGENTS, 
131 Pearl-st., New-York, 
oe = : — 
A Plain Talk. 

By the use of a poor Cane Mill, persons often lose enough 
in a single season to pay for two good Mills, 

1st.—By not premias out the juice thoroughly, and : 

2d.—By breakages inthe Mill, causing vexatious delays in 
the height of the season, 

All this can be avoided by using 














VICTOR MILL, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
CLARK SORGO MACHINE Co., 
116 MAIN-ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Thousands of them have been tested in eighteen different 


THE 


States. At seven State Fairs and many County Fairs it has 
received the FIRST PREMIUM, and among them last 
fall was the Illinois State Fair, where there were 22 com- 
— first class Mills, It has lapped gearing which ena- 
yles us to dispense with tbe “ dumb return,” thereby saving 
one-third the power, an®avoids choking. MastTER Rou 
FLANGED, DIAGONALLY BRACED, OLL-TIGHT STEP-BOXEs, 
MOVABLE SWEEP CAP, SPRING SCRAPERS, JUICE CHANNELS 
IN Borrom PLATE, PERFORATED FALSE PLATE FOR PRE- 
VENTING BAGASSE FROM DIPPING UP THE JUICE. 

Send for Sorgo Hand Book. Early orders will insure at- 





tention. CLARK SORGO MACHINE CO. 
(=3~ PLANT MORE SORGHUM. 


SORGHUM SUCAR. 








HUNT'S Patent Sugar Separator, will separate from 5 to 
7 pounds good sugar from granulated Sorghum Syrup. 
Price $50 and 860 each. 

For particulars, Address 
JAS. L. HAVEN & CO., 
; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SS" Circulars free to all applicants.—For ten cents will 
send post-paid, a sample of sugar, or for 25 cents, will send 
a pound by express, you to pay freight when delivered to you, 





re\ gD he 
WAN TED—$500,000, 
For which we invite orders for PorTABLE or STATIONARY 
ENGINES, CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, REED'’s & BUCKINGHAM'S 
PATENT PORTABLE FRENCH BURR GRIST MILLS and BOoLTs, 
SuGar-CANE MILLs and Sugar Pans. Our works are the 
oldest and most extensive in the country. All of our ma- 
chinery is of modern construction and guaranteed. 

Our portable mills are so complete and perfect. that our 
millwrights erect and set them to sawing in two days’ time. 
Orders promptly filled, and deliveries made in any of the 
principal cities of the United States, 

For information or illustrated circulars, address 
Cc. & J. COOPER, 

Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

















A.N. WOOD & CO. 


EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes; -They are particular 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron. Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects, 

A, N. WOOD & CO, 





First in the Field, 


First in merit, and First in the estimation of all scientific 
Sorgo Cultivators, is 





COOK'S SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 


It has been before the public since 1858, has endured every 
conceivable test,and where the accompanying directions 
have been followed, has NEVER BEEN FOUND WANTING. 


12,000 IN USE! 


all fully warranted, not one has been returned. 

Sorgo Conventions recommend it. 

State Fair Committees recommend it. 

County and local Societies recommend it- 

Agricultural Editors recommend it. 

Those who have used it, recommend it, 
It is the most rapid Boiler. It saves fuel. 
It saves time. It saves money. 1 
It defacates thoroughly. It requires no chemicals. 
It may be portable, It may be stationary. 

It has taken the First Premiums at 40 State Fairs; 2 United 
States Fairs, and at County Fairs without number. ‘ 

As the hurried season is just upon us, those who would 
not be disappointed in procuring an Evaporator, should 
order immediately, as by their own delay hundreds of late 
orders yearly remain unfilled, 

Sorgo Hand Book sent free, , 

BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


el 


4 ete JOSEPH HALL 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
GLEN & HALL, Proprietors, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Manufacture the justly celebrated First PRIZE 


HALL THRESHING MACHINES, 


With Planet, Cary, Hall and Woodbury Horse Powers; Cot 
Lins’ COMBINED CLOVER THRESHER, HULLER AND CLEAN 
ER, &c., &c, ‘ 
As an evidence of the superior quality of our work we 
may state that the Hall Threshing Machine exhibited — 
year at the State Fairs of Illinois and Michigan, in compe’ 
tion with the machines of Buffalo, Massilon, Chicago, ce 
other leading builders, was on both occasions unanimowy 
awarded the FIRST PRIZE at the latter Fair, an actua 
al under the direction of the Society being had. nd 
t2~ Catalogues {Roos and repairs, with prices 4 
terms, sent iree to all applicants. 

Address GLEN & HALL, ‘ 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS.—EASTER, GAMMON 
BATES, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. HOOKER, Detroit, Michigan. 

ed 


Millstone Dressing Didimonds 
Set in Patent Protector and Guide, For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. 5° New: 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau-st., A 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N, B.—Send postag 

stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 


$10 


ble of making 15,000 brick ! 
hand. Address FREY, SHECKLER & CO., Bucyrus, 











will buy a Brick-Machine, which is 
warranted to be substantially made and ca 


er day of a better quality than. 1 
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MACHINERY, 





; MANUFACTURED BY 
: E. W. SKINNER & CO., Madison, Wis. 
(S. D. HASTINGS, E. W. SKINNER, AND 0. 8. WILLEY.) 
‘ THE ONLY REALLY ADJUSTABLE CANE MILL! 
Long Tried and Well Liked! 
, FIRST PREMIUMS AT ALL NORTHWESTERN STATE FAIBS 


HIGHEST ENCOMIUMS 
FROM PRESS AND PUBLIC EVERYWHERE}! 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


HWE LEVER PRINCIPLE IN OUR MILLS IS 
[the only practicable and reliable mode yet applied 
for giving adjustability to Sugar Cane Crushers, and 
the lever and weight is, and must always be, the 
simplest and most unvarying power. With it the 
cane is pressed drier with less power and less lia- 
bility of breakage than by any other mode. These 
Mills have been before the public for several years ; 
they are extensively used throughout the entire sor- 
ghum growing sections of the country, and wherever 
used have invariably given entire satisfaction. They 
have been much improved for the present season, and 
now embrace points of excellence, aside from the 
loading feature of the lever, which of themselves 
place them far ahead of any other Millin use. Wo 
build Mills of different sizes, geared to run by steam, 
water or horse power; also premium Horse Powers, 
very simple in their’ construction and of great 
strength; also an Evaporator of our own planning, 
equal if not superior to anything now in use; and 
in fact, every article required by Sorghum Manufac- 
turers. 

Our Sorcno Hanp Book, containing full descrip- 
tions and illustrations of our different sized Mills 
and Sorghum Machinery, and embracing a treatiso 
on the growth and manufacture of Sorghum, sent 
free on application. 

Parties wanting our machinery should send in 
, their orders early, as towards the close of the season 
we receive more orders than we can possibly fill 

Address E. W. SKINNER & CO., 

Madison, Wis. 


MACHINE. 





THE PREMIUM 


Best in America. 





= 


The Railway Horse Power that is unequalled for ease of 
team, amount of power. The Combined Thresher and Clean- 
er that Cleans equal to any Fanning Mill, fit for 
Mill or Market. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, 
Wood Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, &c, Allofthe BEST 
in Market, Send in orders early, as we are governed by 
first come, first served.” For further information send 
for Circular, Address R. & M. HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 














aaa PATENT “SNAP & 
CaTCH-’EM” FIsH 
Hoox.——A__per- 

: y fect trap, springs 
spen in the fish's mouth, Best spring hook ever devised. 
f ill send two Hooks on receipt of 30 cents; or one dozen, 
tH $1-25.. Address JOSEPH BRIGGS. 335 Broadway, N. Y., 
‘00m 35, who is also General Agent for the celebrated 


Patent Animal Fetters 
pid Horses, Mules, and Cattle. Price $2.00 each, $18.00 per 
razen, 4 or dozen to try them, Cash with the order at 
ate. Se engraving in February number. 





HOOK ScT 








EE HUNTER.—A Box to hunt Bees with, full 
rections > ge *e, receipt of th ic 
cents, 1ow to use sent free on r p a! her e, 


. B, OL 
New Berlin, Union Co., Pa, 











The Lamb Knitting Machine Company, Springfield, Mass., 
hold the exclusive right to manufacture, sell and use this 
Machine in the following States: New York, (all East of 
the Counties of Cayuga, Seneca, Schuyler and Chemung,) 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 

The Machine manufactured by this Company received the 
highest premium, A GOLD MEDAL, at the Fair of the 
American Institute, in New York, and at the Exhibition of 
the Mass. Mechanic’s Charitable Association, Boston. It has 
also taken the highest premium at all the various State and 
County Fairs where it has been exhibited, eclipsing allothers. 

It is —_ the only Family Knitting Machine invented 
as no other has a range of work that entitles it to be called 
a Family Machine. 

For Stockings, as it knits the heel and narrows off the 
toe, making ay size required, it is the greatest labor-saving 
Machine ever brought before the public, being in this re- 
spect far in advance of its great rival the Sewing Machine. 

It knits any and everything in the way of Fancy and Sta- 
ple worsted articles that the ingenuity and taste of the oper- 
ator can devise. Every Machine warranted perfect. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND SALESROOM, UNION BLOCK, 

Main-st., Springfield, Mass. 

OFFICE IN BOSTON, 63 Court-st. 
Our Agents in New York State are located as follows: 

Albany—E. M. BURNS. 
‘Troy—E. WATERS & SONS. 
Utica—W. 8. TAYLOR & CO. 
Syracuse—JOHN H. FOWLER, 
Binghamton—H. M. BLISH. 
Greene—F, L. MARTIN. 
Potsdam—O. E. BONNEY. 
Plattsburg—A. G. CARVER. 

Send for a Circular «describing more fully the Machine, 
enclosing stamp. Address 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CoO., 
Springfield, Mass, 














So 
Patented March 27th, 1866. 
The most practical, money making, and money saving 
machine ever invented for family use 
We can not give details in an advertisement, but can con- 
vince any one, who wants a Loom, that we have the best 
and only perfect Hand Loom. Send for Descriptive Circu- 
lars, samples of cloth woven on the Loom, and full particu- 
lars, Address (with stamps) 
_ BRANSON BROTHERS & CO., 
Office 131 West 5th street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DOTY’S 
Clothes Washer 


is easy to operate—sitting or stand- 
| ing—injures no garments, and does 
its work to per ion in from two to 
four minutes; is durable, and is the 
only washing-machine that is LIKED 
THE BETTER THE LONGER IT IS USED. 

Recommended as the VERY BEST, 
by Solon Robinson, Orange Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many 
other prominent men. 

Prices, Family Size, §14. Hotel Size, $16. A sample will 
be sent free of freight on Boe 5 of retail price. 

R C. BROWNING, General Agent, 

32 Courtlandt-st., New York, 

(opposite Merchant's Hotel), 


The Universal 


Clothes Wringer, 
WITH 


(:OG-WHEELS, 


Fits any wash-tub, wrings clothes almost dry with little 
labor, and will save its cost in clothing every year. : 
The Washer and Wringer have taken the first premiums 
at the great fairs of Europe and America, te 
et for wholesale and retail terms, also descriptive cir- 
culars, 
Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible appli- 
cant from each town. 
R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
(opposite Merchant's Hotel), 
A Sample will be sent free of freight, on receipt of retail 
price, $8.50. 


UNION MOWING MACHINES. 


The Union Mower is pronounced by those who have 
used them to be the best in use.—All Machines warranted 
Agents wanted for the Union Mower, Clement’s Im- 
proved Horse Hay Fork, Whitcomb’s Wheel- 
ed Hay Rake, and other implements. Where no agents 
are appointed, we will allow to Farmers the full ,discount, 

We will sell the Machines at low prices for Cash. _ 

HAINES & PELL, 2%7 Courtlandt-st., New York. 






























IMPROVED SELF-ACTING 


HAND-LOOM 
Is the most Simple, Durable and Reliable 
Loom ever invented, and is the ONLY Self- 
Acting Loom that has NEVER failed to 
give entire satisfaction. It makes as OPEN 
a SHED as any other Loom, and will weave 
goods on Woolen Warps equally as well as 
on Cotton Warps. 

For descriptive Circulars and samples of 
weaving done on the Loom, address, with 
stamp, 


GREENWOOD LOOM COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

A. B. GATES & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Or, 
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UNCLE SAM’S GARDEN FENCE, 
Useful, Strong, Good, Self-adjusting, Portable and Foldin 
Patented May, 1866. This fence commends itself to every 
Farmer as it readily adjusts itself to all inequalities of the 
ground, is quickly set up, can be folded and housed, when 
not inuse, It can also be used as a Grape Trellis in Gar- 
dens, or Vineyards; on the steepest side hills. Farm Rights, 
with Diagram Circular, Five Dollars; or, for Ten Dollars 
we will send a Farm Right, 32 hooks, 32 eyes, with nails and 
screws sufficient for 8 lengths or panels of the fence. For 
further particulars. or for State, County, or Town Rights, 

Address F, W. JENNINGS & CO.,,_ Proprietors, Box 
Post Office, Williamsburgh, N.Y. Send for Circular, 
INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 3000. 

THE Horse Powrn is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &¢., or calland 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L.1. 


Foote’s Portable Shelter Fence. 


A substantial Board Fence, convertible at pleasure into 
rain-proof Shelters, Sheep-Sheds, Cattle Barracks, Hay-Caps, 
Barns, Huts, &c. * * “Quite simple; extremely useful,— 
does double duty.”-—Scientific American,” (See engraving 
in June Agriculturist.) Rights for sale. Send for Circular. 

H.C. FOOTE, Patentee, 15 Laight-st., New York. 


BUPTURE CURED. 
SyDNEY, New South Wales, Feb. 


19, 1866. 
Messrs. MARSH & CO., No. 2 Vescy-st., 
New York:— 














GEnTs,—In April, 1864, suffering much 
from a rupture of three years’ duration, which made life a 
burden to me, I was entered on your books as a patient, not 
over sanguine as to the results, owing to the repeated an 
costly former failures in this part of the world. Gratitude 
demands of me a report of the success which has followed 
the scientific application of your RADICAL CURE TRUSS 
in my case. I tollowed your instructions for three months, 
and ventured to discontinue the use of the appliance with 
erfect impunity. Since that time I have enjoyed a return 
o perfect health and strength, and can follow my calles 
with pleasure and satisfaction. I don’t part company wit 
the Truss, for fear of another mishap, seeing the Australian 
colonies have no mechanical appliances to compare with it. 
It is the perfect cure. Trusting you will excuse my tardy 
but heartfelt acknowledgment,.I am, gents, yours, most 
gratefully, W. A. BEDELL, age 838. Miner. 
Dr. S. N. MARSH’S Patent Radical Cure and all other kind 
of Trusses, Shoulder Braces, Supporters, Elastic Stockings, 
Suspensory Bandages, Apparatus for Spinal Curvature, Club 
Feet, Bow Legs, and all other Physical Deformities, made 
and accurately fitted at the Radical Cure Truss Offices of 
MARSH & CO., No.2 Vesey street, Astor House, opposite 
the church, and 8. N. MARSH, CORLISS & CO., No. 3 West 
Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tingley’s Patent Churn. 


This Churn is the Barrel Churn, perfected, and is destined 
to become the Standard Churn of the country. Farmers 
a it the bestever yet produced. The Patent Rights 
or the Western States for sale, or manufactured on a Roy- 

Dealers corps with Churns. 
SFERRAN, 721 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 





alty. 
SAMUEL M 





Repair your Leaky Roofs 


WITH, 


Compound Mineral Cement. 


Applied with a common trowel it will fill up crevices, and 
stop leaks around chimneys, Dormer windows, &c. 
Price 5 cents per pound in 50 and 100 pound boxes. 


H. W. JOHNS, 
Manufacturer of 
Improved Roofing, 
Preservative Paint, &e. 
78 William-st., New York. 
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THE STORM KING! 


Plastic Slate for Roofing and other | 
Purposes. 


The discovery has been made, that pulverized Slate rock 
being mixed with viscous matter and spread upon any sur- 
face exposed to atmospheric action, solidifies and slowly re- 
unites into fine, perfect slate, without shrinkage or expan- 
sion. That from the moment it is spread it is non-absorbe 6 
and impervious, non-combustible and undecaying, and thei 
fore ig the best possible covering for Roots, Vessels, V aults, 
Walls of ~_— e, 1} Mortar, or Timber, in the water, the 
ground, or 3 

This dese is patented and worked by the PLASTIC 
SLATE JOINT STOCK Cuv,, Office 157 (room 19,) Broadway, 
N. Y., which has Licensed the following Persons and Com: 
panies, to operate in the Territory designated, 

MAINE. ~s. Harmon, of Saco, 

for York and oe srland Counties. 
= . F. Hinks, of Bucksport, 

for ‘ incoc K Penobscot, and Waldo, 
- Hookrr & Woodside, of Bath, 

for Lincoln, fon and Sagadahoc. 
- * Jno. L.' 

for Somer 


enney, of Skowhegan, 
N. H.—Hoxie & Gordon, of Hewbaryport, Mass. 











t, and Kenebeck, 
for seven Counties, in N 
MASS.—E. L. Hammond, of Florence, 
for Franklin, Worcester, Hampshire and Hampden. 
“* Bartlett & Lunt, of Boston, 
for Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk and Middlesex. 
“ Abel T.’Tinkham, of ‘faunton, for 
R. L—Wm., Peck & Son, of Providence, for 
CONN.—* Coe Brothers, of West Meriden, 
for Middlesex, Hartford, and New Haven. 
<3 Warners & Reynolds, of Lanesvill 
for Litchfield, New Loudon, Tolland and W in@ham. 
*E. Van Orden & Co., 4! Liberty-st., N.Y. City, 
for New York, Westchester and Duchess. 
J.D. Boyce, of Nanuet, 
for Rockland, N. Y., and Bergen, N. J. 
“ Wm. H. Peck & Son, of Sine x Sing, 
for Putnam, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
” g.T. MeLaury, of Courtright, 
for Otsego and Delaware, 
“ *A, Moorchouse, of Farmer Village, 
for Seneca and Tompkins. 
“« EK. O. Garre ee Flint Creek, 
for Ne yg 8 and Wayne 
“ F.S. & bL. D. ha a, of Canaan, 
for Columbia, N. Y., and Berkshire, Mass. 
- @0.G. Robbins, of Copenhagen, for Jefferson, 
Lewis, Herkimer, Oswego and St. Lawrence. 
a *J. P. Bi glar, of Binghamton, 
for Broome, Tiog: and Chemung. 
“ *Sherwood & Van Houton, of Haverstraw, 
for Or ange, Green and U]ster. 
“ * Parks & Co., 12 Clymer- Ste, Williamsburgh, 
for ay Island. 
“«  #*C. G. Jud, of Pen Yan, 
for Yates and Schuyler. 
“ Shaver & Nor throp, - Oseem, 
for Onondaga and Courtla 
« *H. Ray, of Phelps, . 
for Ontar 0, Niagara and Orleans. 
Hurd & King, of Auburn, for Cayuga, 
8S. W. Hops, of Cl: urkstown, N, Bes 
for Passaic and Sussex, N. J. 
“ A. Harwood, of Utica, 
En’ Oneida Co, and the Distr z Columbia, 
os . W. McArthur, of York 
>. Livingston. 
“ * Potter & Wilbur, of Visschers ee 
for Saratoga, 
“ Henry Sprague, of Marccllus, 
for Monroe _ 
“* Tinslar & Blowers, of Westfield, 
for Chautaugque, 
“ Soe, Ogden & Co., of Hartlot, 
- tor Montgomery and Fulton. 
N. J.—E. B. Coles, of Hammondton, 
for Atlantic and Camden 
“ TT. T. Wightman, of Ted Bank, 
tor Ucean and Monmouth. 
“ Johnson & Arnold, of Newark, 
for Essex, 
“ ‘Tomlinson er, “_* Hewton, ra. 
for Mercer a & fit dlesex, N N. J. 
“ J. Munn, of Columbus, 
tor City of Camden, and Burlington County. 
DEL.—-Edw. Atkinson & Co., of Bridgeton, 
for the State, and four Counties in ‘Southern N. J. 
*Farnham & Chahoon, of Wilkesbarre, 
for the State, 
MD.—Geo. Vanderbilt, of Baltimore, 
for Baltimore Count 
“Niles, Herring ; Carr, of Felton, Delaware, 
for the State Of Maryland. 


sristol. 
the State, 


N, Y.— 











PA— 


W. VA.—* A. J. Allen, of Canton, Ohio, 
for the State. 
OHIO.—* Thos. W. Rhodes, of Cincinnati, 


: for Hamilton County, 
- * A. J. Ailen, of Canton, Ohio, ; 
for the State. 
MICH.—* Geo. Kellogg of Jackson, 
for Washtenaw, ‘Jackson and Calhoun, 
ig A. W. Sle ighton, of Detroit, 
for Wayne, 
cd Chas. Betts, of Burr Oak, 
for St. Joe, Cass and Berrien. 
IND. Johnson & ¥ ilson, of South bend, 
St. Joe, Laport and Elkhart. 
- mee Smith «& Co., of Richmond, 
for mazettc, a -— and Wayne 
“  * Calwer organ, of abash, 
for 3! Ranaee North, 
“  * B. L. Tea, of Delphi, 
for 14 anges 9 Central, 
“ J. G. Price, f Wabash, 
for 40 Boats 3, South, 
ILL—Whitcace & Raymond, of Chicago, 
for the State, and Wisconsin, 
IOWA.—Aultman & Tonner, of Dayenport, 
for the State, 
MINN. Bi & paer. of St. rot, 
for the Stat 
MO.—C. B. Allen, of St. Louis, 
for the State, and Kansas, 
NEB.—A. Osborn, of Raritan, Illinois, 
for the Territory, 


* Persons thus marked, make and sell Slate-Flour and Felt. 











| American R oofing Company ° 


One of the best articles of Roofing ever introduced, con- 
sisting of a stout material made WATERPROOF, by a com- 
pene of InptIa RuBBER, covered by a coat of METALLIO 
"AINT. 

It isdesigned for STEAMBOATS, DwELLINGs, BARNs and 
SHEDs, and can be laid down by any sensible working man, 

Cireul: urs, W ith testimonials and & imple s can be seen at the 
Company’s Office, 4 Cedar-st., New York, 

HENRY SMITH, Agent. 


The American Paint 


Consists of a mixture of Oxrpr oF Iron and Lime STONE 
CEMENT, ground with our PaTENT INDIA RUBBER Com- 
POUND, ready for use, and may be made of any consistence 
with boiled Linseed Oil. 

It is especially designed for Tin Roors and all ont- ‘door 
work, such as DWELLINGS, Barns, P14zZas and FENCES. 

Its tenacity, durability and surface covering capacity are 
unequalled; it hardens by exposure without cracking or 
blistering of which there is the fullest testimony. 

For sale at the Company's Office, 4 Cedar-st., New York. 

HENRY SMITH, Agent. 


@ PEA M THRESHERS.—The best steam Thresh- 
ers, Horse Power Threshing Machines, &¢., built_ by 
JONAS W. YEO, Robinson Machine Works, Rich mond, Ind. 
Valuable improvements in our Threshers for separating and 
cleaning ; Spring grain. 
EPLOOMINGEON NURSERY.—275 
acres, 8 Green-houses, Large stoc k, General assortment 
of Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, Excellent Ship- 
ping facilities tor both Northern and Southern, Eastern and 
Vestern Trade. Osage Orange and Hardy Bulbs for fall. 
Twenty-five acres of Grapes.—Of + fe nd 2 
red stamps for Catalogues. oT 
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Lose 8, six 
+ Bae 


Blooming gton, McLean ce “~ 


Who will Buy 
ceatce Borage, Basswood, Thistle, White Clover and Golden 
Rod Honey ? in 10 pound boxe: 21 9 tang e R * 1000 pounds, 


sent to any part of the U: Addre 
BIDWE LL I 312 OS. a St. "Paul, Minn. 


TICKS, SCAB, VERMIN. 


SheepWashTybacco 


Should be used by all Farmers on 


SHEEP, ANIMALS & PLANTS. 


If Farmers and others cannot obtain this article of traders 
in their vicinity, it will be forwarded free of express charge 
by JAS. F. LEVIN, 

Agt. South Down Co., 
23 CENTRAL WHARF, BOSTON 











AGENTS. 
BUpL AY & STAFFORD, 69 Beekman-st., New-York. 
H. ALLEN & CO., a? Le Water-st., New-York. 
Gi IFFING BRO, &'CO., & 60 Courtlandt- <.. . . 
W. HARRIGAN & CO., * omstock’ 's Landing, ny; 
EL IAS FOOTE, Batavia, ’N. 
WM. SIMPSON, Jr., New Hudson, Allegany Co., N. ¥. 
A.M. WIGHTMAN. Bath, N N, 
NICHOLSON, PAINE & y CO., Aibion, N. Y. 
LANE & PAINE, Gacmapter: N. y 
M. W. McCOMBE R, Aibeay, 
KENYON, POTTER & CC Y eo 
DICKINSON, COMSTOC K *& C O., ai tien, & 4 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMOR E, Philadelphia, 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY _ AX IDEN, Philadelphia, 
N. H. DAVIS. Ogdensburgh, N eS 
J. VAN CLEFT. Newburgh, N. Y. 
E.M. LIVERNO RE, General jvestern Agent, 
LEVELAND, OHIO 


HOROUGH- rSRED ALDERNEY COW AND 
Heifer Calf, also Two Thorough-bred Ayrshire Bulls, for 
sale = ALFRED M, TREDWELL, Madison, N. J. 
[ESTER HOGS, Two Pure Blood Boars , three 
owe i old, very fine, Se stock selected by m self from 
the best in Chester Co,, Pa. $25 each, boxed and delivered in 
New York free of ben aig MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 
Middlebush, Somerset Co., New Jersey. 


Grand Chance for Investment, 
Doty’s Wagon Jack 

Approved by the Am, Institute Farmers’ Club at its Ses- 
sion held June 12th, and specially commended by Messrs. 
Robinson, Quinn, Bergen, and other prominent members. 
Holds up five hundred pounds, and costs but Two Dollars. 
Tip-to p thing to sell, and a hundred per cent. profit to sales- 
men, Easily made, and large profits. Buy tevo to four Coun- 
ties jor One Hundred Doliars, and have a good business of 
your own. Address WM. M. DOTY, 82 Courtlandt-st., N. Y. 


Sq uire’s Patent Fruit Jar. 
THE MOST SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE JAR MADE. 
Fruit preserved with- out the aid of Sugar, 
The only Glass Jar for preserving vegetables. 
This Jar has secured to it by Letters Patent 

The Perforated Giass Cover. 

Elastic Rubber€ Fastenings. 
Feet or Pedestals “ on bottom of Jar. 

A combination of advantages th: it renders it emphatically 
the most desirable jar for fami) use; for by these the fruit 
can be cooked in the jar; the jar sealed while cold ; Com- 
pletely filled to the total exclusion of all air—is in no danger 
of breaking trom fermentation, or from heating or cooling 
in use, and can be opened with scarcely an effort, 

——— for preserving fruit and working, accompany 
eac 
I healers 's will do well to see this before ordering—as it is the 
newest and best jar out, 

Send for a Circul: ©. 

J. B, BARTLETT, Wholesale Agent, 
No. 69 Murray- st.. New York. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, 


by which the nature of taking down Lectures, Sermons, Trials 
Speeches, &c., may be acquired in a few hours, 
ond EDITION, with a Supplement. Price 25 cents, 


- 



































posts paid, on receipt of price, by O, A. ROORBACH, 122 
assau-st. New York 


PATENT CORK nous 





iy e 1. 
ron 
Covered with Beautiful W hite ats 
the cheapest, and most durable, Cork Rolls, Cog ay) heels, 





the ~ 


Galvanized Iron Frame. 
way, New-York, 
ally dealth with. 


Depot of the Company ,4%4 Bros id. 
Price $8.00. Agents and aeipoers liber- 
Send for Circular. 


BpeAkIL sZETT & DEMORESI(’S SE WING MA- 
CHINE.—Fully licensed to use the Wheeler & Wilson 
Four Motion feed’ and lower Nee dle, and the Singer Ten- 
sion, all indispensable for a reliable Sewing Machine, with 
recent and valuable improvements, making it the best, sim. 
ples, and ne plus ultra ot far mily sewing m: ichines, It 
makes the elastic and most desirable stitch, and has a com: 
bination of all the qualities essential toa practical and re. 
liable sewing machines for all kinds of Fine and Heavy fam. 

y sewing, With all the desirable attachments. Each ma- 
dapted for the hand, treadle, table, or full cabinet, 
$25, with full directions, etc.; treadle, Re Stra. “Ti ableg 
and Cabinets ace ording to finish. ‘Sent anywhere on receipt 
of the price , or collected on de Nye ry. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, N. Y, 
Splendid Terms for Agents, 


SILVERINE. 
A new and genuine preparation of 


PURE SILVER, 


for cleaning and polishing Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
and for Silver Plating articles of Copper, Brass, German 
Silver, &c., by the use of which every one can give the ap. 
pe arance Of solid Silv er to all articles made of above met. 
als, which they will retain permanently with an oceasional 
) ition, It restores the plating where worn off, bya 
appli cation, and will be found one of tle most valu. 
e articles ever produce d for the many thousand artictes 
to which it ean be : applied to advantage, 
This article is different from all others ever produced for 
similar purposes asit does not contain Mercury nor any acid, 
nor any property injurious to metals or the hands, 




















FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, Gen 1 Agents, 
149 Chamber . New York. 





The Zero "feeetineres 
tor with Water Cool- 
er Combined, 
is the best Refrigerator yet 
invented for keeping Meats 
and Fruits from spoiling in 

hot weather, 

" te $33. $38. $6 
Prices, eo, 2, oe 
AL Mt LESLE 
“a anufac turer, 
Ne, 1510 Broadway, and 605 

Sixth ‘Avent: e, New- York. 
The Broadway cars, also the 
Sixth Ave, cars pass the door, 


YOUNGS, L. WARNER & WRIGHT, 
MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 
Clothing & Furnishing Coods, 
No. S BOWERY, New York. 
Garments made to Order at Short Notice 


CHAS, E, YOUNGS, LEONARD WARNER, CHAS, II, WRIGHT. 
Invalid’s Traveling Chairs 
for inor Out-Door use. Prices $5 
to $35. Patent Cantering Horses, 
prices $12 to $25. Nursery Swing 
upholstered, complete with hooks, 
$3.75. Child’s Carriages, $5 to $30, 
Boys’ strong wagons, iron axles and 
seats, $4.50 to $6. For sale by the 
Manufacturer, Invalids’ Carriages 
yg made toorder. - 8, W, SMITH, 
90 William-st., New York. 


























For Merchants, Drnuggists, Hospitals, small Job Printers, 
&c. Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st. New ¥ ork, 
and No. 35 Lincoln-st., Boston, Specimen Sheets of Type 
Cuts, &c., Ten cents, 

OUNTAIN PEN, HAWKE’S PATENT, NO 
Inkstand required, one filling writes 10 hours. Aso al 
other styles of Gold Pens, Send stamp oe ‘Cireular, ounty 


Agents wanted. GE . HAW KES. Sole 


Rights for sale, 
New Y x_" 


Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., 
oe = —— 
Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 

A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Veg* 
etable Oils in combination with Glyecrine, and espee 
ially designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties ae 

valled. For sale by all Druggists. 

— 
HE GAME OF DRAUGHTS SIMPLIFIED, 
price 50 cents; Draughts for beginners, price 75 centss 


Anderson’s treatise, price $2.50; Scottish Draught Pla . 
price $2: sent post-paid by A. J, DUNLAP, 280 Canal-st, 
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100 YEARS 
B a vO. 

Centenary Pictorial, or Pictorial History of 
Methodism, edited by Dr. Corry, assisted by the first 
men and women of the church. We want an agency in ev- 
ery town in the United States and Canadas, to sell ONE 
MILLION copies, It is the most useful, curious, popular, 
and cheap publication of the Centenary year, 

Its attractions: — 

Article on* Camp-Meetings; Itinerancy; Class Meetings; 
One Hundred, or a Centenary of Anecdotes illustrating 
Methodism all along the Century; Fac-simile of the 
Diary of Mr. Wesley’s Mother, 150 years old; A Fac-simile 
of a skeleton of a Sermon by Rey. John Fletcher; An Ar- 
ticle in which the striking traits of one hundred men are 
nted, making a centenary of men in a centenary of 
's, a3 representative men of Methodism; The Noble 
nen of our Church, by Mrs. Olin; and other articles and 
incidents of great interest, making the reading of a $1.50 


book. 
PICTURES. 

A picture of Methodism: —1. Mr. Wesley’s little class; 2. 
An iiinerant scene; 3. An immense congregation of every 
nation and costume listening to the Gospel; 4. A happy 
death-bed scene;.5. Mr. Wesley in the centre, surrounded 
by a cloud of light, maki: ¢g a most attractive centenary 
picture. The largest picture of a camp-meeting in full 
operation ever made. Both these pictures will make beau- 
tiful parlor ornaments, and either of them worth more than 
the cost of the whole work, And numerous pictures of our 
representative men and women, Historic scenes, as the 
graves and homes of our fathers; Sister Heck breaking up 
the card party; first meeting places, etc., ete. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, 2 CTS,; WITH COVERS, 80 CTS, 

Send to 






N.T ALS, 

145 Nassau-st., New-York. 
Send us 25 Cts. for a copy, to examine and to canvass with. 
Large discounts to Agents. Ladies and Children can act 

as Agents. 


~ LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 


Scribner’s Ready Reckoner.—This work com- 
prises upwards of seventy pages, intended expressly for Ship 
Builders, Boat Builders and Lumber Merchants; being a 
correct measurement of Scantling, Boards, Planks, Cubical 
Contents of Square and Round Timber, Saw Logs, Wood, 
&c., comprised in a number of tables; to which are added 
Tables of Wages by the Month, Board or Rents by the Week 
or Day, and Railroad Distances, also Interest Tables, 

This is the 10st complete and reliable book ever published 
on this subject, and has now become the standard book for 
measuring lumber all over the United States and Canada. 
Its sales now amount to nearly 400,000 copies. No Farmer, 
Lumber Dealer or Mechanic should be without the book. 
It is for sale, generally, by all booksellers. Price 80 cents; 
sent pre-paid on receipt of this sum. 

GEO, W, FISHER, Publisher, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FOREST TREES. 


Anew and much improved edition of Michaux & Nuttall’s 
“North American Sylva,” complete in 5 Impe- 
rial Octavo volumes, with 277 beautifully Colored plates, 
true to nature, accompanied with letter-press descriptions of 
allour ** North American Forest Trees.’? Th 
most elegant and scientific work ever published on this 
subject, Experienced Agents wanted to sell valuable illus: 
trated works in all parts of the United States, 

Address RICE, RUTTER & CO., 
525 Minor-st., Philadelphia, 


AGENTS WANTED TO CANVASS 


every City, Town, County, and State for 
“WORSHIP IN THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL.” 
EXCLUSIVELY AN AGENT'S BOOK. 

The large work, “LESSONS AND PRAYERS,” is held 
strictly as a Subscription Book. Price $3. 

For circulars, giving particulars and terms of agency, 
Address SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 
No. 430 Broome street, N. Y.. or Rey. W. T. WYLIE, No, 54 
North 6th street, Philadelphia, 

MINISTERS disabled from pulpit service, Pastors whose 
salary is inadequate for support, STUDENTS who wish health- 
ful and remunerative employment for vacations, and Ac- 
ee BooK-AGENTS Will find this valuable work in 

mand, 


DAIRYMEN’S PAPER. 


2" Farmers anp DAIRYMEN will be interested in the 
letters of X. A. WILLARD, Esq., representative of the Ameri- 
can Dairymen's Association, now on a tour in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, These letters will appear exclusively 
inthe Urica HERALD. The Weekly edition is $2 a year, for 
a large paper of forty-eight columns. 

Address, W. H. TUTTON, Circulator, Utica, N. Y. 




















How to do it: 


Or, Directions for knowing and Doing everything needful. 
In this book you will find just what is best’for you to do, 
and how to do it best. It tells you how to do more than a 
thousand things, every one valuable to be known, and need- 
ful to be done, by every person in every department of life. 
1 Volume, bound in boards, cloth backs. Price 50 cents, and 
sent post-paid, by O, A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., N, Y. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
A VALUABLE BOOK ON THE HORSE, 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
THE HORSE, 
By WILLIAM YOUATT. 
eh WITH A TREATISE ON DRAUGHT. 
‘evised and Enlarged by WALKER WATSON, M. R.C. V.8. 
Vol, 8vo, Over 100 a eae un 600 pages. Cloth, 
rice, $4. 


-___ 
“OLD FOLKS’ MUSIC.” 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY.—Ancient Music, in- 
uding several Patriotic and Home Songs.............. $1.38, 
ANCIENT HARMONY REVIVED.......... $1.25 
TA THER KEMPS OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT 
i RT es etn as Soren 40 cents, 


Sent by mail re 
Publaichs Byelan A OLIVER DETSON & CO. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








Fort Edward Institute. 


Fall Term, August 30th, Send for New Cataloge. $170 
per year. Best sustained Boarding Seminary for Ladies 
and Gentlemen in the State. Address 

Rev, JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 

FpEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGA. 
. ate _ ZINE FOR JUNE. 

This No. contains numerous novel and valuable features, 
comprising « beautiful Fairy Song, Original Poems, and 
Entertaining Stories, Elegant Engravings, with other useful 
and highly entertaining Literary matter, including the Sum- 
mer Fashions, Full Size Patterns, ete., universally acknowl- 
edged the Model Parlor Magazine of America. Single cop- 
ies 30 cents, Back Nos, as specimens, 15 cts. Yearly $3, with 
a valuable Premium to each subscriber. Agriculturist and 
the Monthly together, $3.75, with the Premiums, Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 478 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED--AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
(BOTH MALE AND FEMALE) 
Toscll anew Print entitled 


*“FIOME AGAIN.” 


Painted by McClury, Engraved by Fabroniar, A clergy- 
man sends us the following notice; 

“The return of the loved son, husband, and father, can 
not be more truthfully delineated than we see it in the rev- 
erent attitude of the good old mother, in the puzzled, anx- 
ious face of the wife, and the joyous looks of the children 
who, with eager delight, are escorting the war-worn hero 
into the surprised circle at home. Every item is true to 
nature.” 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 

Agents, competent to engage others, will be offered supe- 

rior inducements, Address 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass, 


Forty THOUSAND INS®RUMENTS.—Since the establish- 
ment of the celebrated Organ and Melodeon establishment 
of Prince & Co.,, at Buffalo, in 1846, over forty thousand of 
these excellent instruments have been manutactured and 
sold. ‘These have been sent over the length and breadth of 
the United States,—to the Sandwich Islands,—South Ameri- 
ica,—to England,—France,—Germany—to the East_Indies,— 
and have even penetrated to the Kingdom of Assam, 
Wherever they have been sent they have been received with 
universal favor. . And it is a singular fact that of these forty 
thousand instruments not one has ever been returned as un- 
fit for use. The new Illustrated Catalogue of Prince & Co., 
can be obtained free of expense, by addressing the firm at 
Buffalo, N. Y, 


New and Choice Piano Music. 











Afloat on the Tide. Keller. 30 
Be Kind to darling Sister Nell. H. P. Danks, 30 
Kiss me while ’m Dreaming. Wimmerstedt. 30 


I Love the Little Rippling Stream. Crosby. 380 
Dear Father, drink no more. Ackerman, 80 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. OLIVER DITSON 
& CO., Publishers, Boston. 


TRHHE DEW DROP from the Cloud. 
A new and beautiful song adapted tothe times. Solo 

and Chorus. Single copies mailed free on receipt of 30 cts, 

Address A. It. BE tS, Box 933, Bridgeport, Conn. 


VANuE Mammotu INFORMER, given away to every- 
body. Send stamp and receive it.—How to write letters 
correctly, 15 cts.—Taik correctly, 15 cts.—Behave pocneeey, 
Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts, W.C. WEMYSS, 5% Broadway, N. 
OUNG MEN, should read the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL to learn what they can do best. Only 
$2 a year; $1 for 6 months; 20centsa No, Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 
GENTS WANTED TO SELL BOOKS.—For 


& particulars send stamp to FOWLER & WELLS, 389 
Broadway, N, Y. 

















Family Wine and 
Cider Mill. . 


Convenient, Economical and Cheap, 
Makes Pure Wine and Sweet 
Cider. 
Saves all the Fruit. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. Address 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, N. Y, 
Or, G. E. HUTCHINSON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cider Mill Screws. 


: Whole length,5 feet. Length of thread, 
4 feet. inn stg J aerey,, 4 inepes, 

Weight, including nut, 210 pounds, rice, complete, $15.00. 
Address PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y. 


italian Kees, 


Kelley’s Island Apiary. Twelve 
miles from native bees. Send for 
a Circular to 


W. A, Flanders & Co., 
Shelby, Ohio. 
THE 


MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 


BY GEORGE H. DADD, M. D., 
VETERINARY SURGEON. 

Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature, 
and Treatment of Disease and Lameness in Horses, embrac- 
ing the most recent and approved Methods, according to an 
enlightened System of Veterinary Therapeutics, for the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW-YORKE: 


ORANGE JUDD & (C0., 41 Park Row. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


QUINBY’S BEE-KEEPING. By 


M. Quinby, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully Ilus- 
trated. Entirely new. The result of thirty-five 
years’ of successful experience—with direc- 
tions about Breeding, Hives, Pasturage, Ap- 
iary, Robbing, Feeding, Swarming, Queens, 
Pruning, Diseases, Anger, Enemies, Wax, 
Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, Italian 
Bees, Purchasing, &c. Price $1.50. 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 


By Josern Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Containing Chapters on the Utility of Flow- 
ers, Lilies, Seeds, Flowering Plants, Budding, 
Double Flowers, Colors, Bouquets, Protec- 
tion, Training, Gardens, Lawns, Rockwork, 
Aquarium, Parlor Plants, Potting, Insects, 
Bulbous Roots, Perennials, Annuals, &c, 
Beautifully Tilustrated, Price $1.50. 


MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN. 


By Tuomas Rrvers. Illustrated. Or, how to 
raise many kinds of fruit on small trees, with 
full directions for Training and Culture. 
Pyramidal Pear Trees on Quince Stock. Sum- 
mer Pinching. Compact Pyramids. Root Prun- 
ing. Pear Trees as Bushes. Pears adapted to 
Bush Culture. Protectors for Bush Pear Trees, 
Cordon Pears on Trellises. Espalier Pears on 
Quince Stocks. Pear Tree Hedge. Planting 
and after Management. Bush Pear Tree for a 
Market Garden. Howto Store Winter Pears. 
Pyramidal Apple Trees. Apples as Bushes. 
Twenty Desert Apples good from July to 
June. Twenty Kitchen Apples fit for use from 
July to June. Pyramidal Plum Trees. Cher- 
ries as Pyramids. Filbertsand Nuts. Figs on 
Bushes. DoubleGrafting. Peach Tree Bor- 
ders, ete., etc. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY 


Book. By 8. M. Saunpers. New Edition Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Containing Articles on 
the Preferable Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, 
Their History and Leading Characteristics, 
with Complete Instructions for Breeding and 
Fattening, and Preparing for Exhibition at 
Poultry Shows, etc., ete., derived from the 
Author’s Experience and Observation. Very 
fully Illustrated. Golden Rules,—Never over 
feed. Never allow any food tolie about. Never 
feed from trough, pan, basin, or any vessel. 
Feed only while the birds will run after the 
feed, and not atall if they seem careless about 
it. Give adult fowls their liberty at daybreak. 
Never purchase eggs for hatching purposes 
until a hen is ready to sit. For seven or eight 
days before hatching, sprinkle the eggs with 
cold water while the hen is off. This will 
prevent the frequent complaint that the 
chicken was dead in the shell. Price, 
paper 40 cts., cloth 75, 


MY VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW ; 


Or, Successful Grape Culture. The Sugges- 
tion, Making a Change, Going West, Getting 
Settled, First Experience, Varieties, eage 
a Vineyard, Propagation of the Vine, Sot 
and Situation, Preparation of Soils, Manures, 
Pruning and Training, More about Training, 
Autobiography of a Vine, Bricf Expositions. 
Price $1.25. 
IN PRESS A NEW BOOK ON 

PEAT, AND ITS USES. 

By Prof. 8. W. Jouyson, Yale College.—Part 
I. Origin, Varieties and Chemical Character 
of Peat. Part II. On the Agricultural Uses 
of Peat and Swamp Muck, Part IIL On 
Peat as Fuel. 








Published by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
41 Park Row, New-York. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of the price For 





Qmo, 432 p. $1.50, Sent post-paid by mail, 





sale by Booksellers generally, 










AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


[Jory, 1866, 





THE 
CREAT AMERICAN THA . 00. 


Have selected the following kinds from their Stock, which 
They are 


they recommend to mect the wants of Clubs, 
sollat Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them 
in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST: 


YOUNG HYSON, S0c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound, 


GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, 
pound, 

MIXED, 7ic., S0c., 9c., best $1 per pound. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

OOLONG, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best $1.25 per 
pound, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, S0c., %c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal sat- 
isfaction, and suit all tastes, being composed of the best Foo 
Chow Blacks and Mayone Greens.-—English Breakfast is 
not recommended, excepting to those who have acquired a 
taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the finest imported. 





$1.10, best $1.25 per 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, and a high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them, 


COFFEES ROASTED & GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c.—best 40c. per 
pound, Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House keepers and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell atthe low price of 80c. per 
pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos, 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., corner Church-st. 
“POST-OFFICE BOX, 5,643 New York City. 

No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker-st. 

No, 503 EIGHTH AVE., near Thirty-seventh-st. 

No. 299 SPRING-STREET. 

No. 205 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN, corner Concord-st, 


Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully filled; and in case of clubs, can have éach party's 
name marked on their packages as directed by 
orders to Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey-st. 










Our friends are getting up Clubs in most town 
the conntry, and for which we feel very gratefi 
our Clubs send orders weekly, some not so 
others keep a standing order to be supplied 
quantity each weck, or at stated periods. And 
(where a sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs ha 
their-orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars, had better send Post-Office drafts, or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an inter- 
est in getting up Clubs, And whefany of them come to 
New York, we shall be pleased to have them call upon us 
and make themselves known. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the CLUB. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. 


The following letter tells its own story: 
BropueEaD, Grecn Co., Wis., 
May Sth, 1866, 
To the Great American Tea Company, 31 and 38 Vesey- 
street, New York: 

The package of Tea I ordered of you came safely to hand. 
All are highly pleased with their Teas. Your best is superi- 
or to what our merchants call their best, and sell for #2 to 
$2.50. The Oolong is far better than what they sell at $1.70. 
I herewith send another order amounting to $181. I could 
send you a much larger one, but many of our farmers are so 
afraid of being humbugged. They say that if you give as 


good satisfaction this time as you did before, they will then - } 








“goin.” Send the goods by United States Express, with 
bill for collection, as before. Also biil by mail for myself, 
You will hear in a larger way from this section next time. 
Mark the box to my address, 
Respectfully yours, 
ORDER No. 2. 


W. B. MACK. 












5 ths. Best Oolong................ T. D. Laird. .at $1.00. ...$5.00 
5 do My. ~ Sevecteas<esemes L. Simons..at 1.00.... 5.00 
2 do. do. SR SA Mrs. Howard..at 1.00.... 2.00 
5 ts. Uncolored Japan......... C, Lampson..at 1.00.... 5.00 
Ee ear D. Gunnison. ,at , 80 
2 bs. Green Tea........ ....James Spencer..at 1 50 
ee eae ee do. at 1 25 
3 hs. Gunpowder.......... do. at 1 ri 
1 ®. Uncolored Japan...... do. at 1 
2 ws. Imperial............ J. B. Kirkpatrick..at 1,2: 
5 do. Gunpowder........ Franklin Mitchell..at 1.2 
2 do. Imperial....... ..Moses Kirkpatrick..at 1 
2 do. Gunpowder do, at 1 
6 do. Imperial.......... ..T. T. Cortelyou,.at 1 
4 do. _ eae James Kirkpatrick..at 1 
4 do. Gunpowder......, do. ..at 1 
2 do. Uncolored Japan. do. at 1 
4 do. F. B. & D, Colfee. do. at 
1%. Uncolored Japan.. .. Austin Cole. .at 
1 do. Gunpowder.............. do. at 
2 ts. Imperial...... livkkeodle eee 2 
2 do. Young Hyson......... , do. at 1 

®. Imperial. .........c0008 Jacob Teneyck..at 1 
1 do. Gunpowder ............. do. at 1 
5 ths. Young Hyson.......... Robert Brown..at 1 
$8 do. Imprrial........ .-oe-- eee Graham..at 1 : 
2 do. Gunpowder.........._...-. do. at 1 : 
3 do. Dent, Ko 25 000% Dr. Springstead..at 1.25. 7 
3 do. Young Hyson....... do. 86 1.25, 5 
3 do. Uncolored Japan.......... Wm. Hall..at 1.25.. i) 

tb. do Mrs. Chas. Clinton. at 1.25.... 1.25 
A G0. QOIONE...0..cc0ccccee do. .-at 1.00.... 1.00 
3 hs. Imperial............ ...-Walter Smith..at 1.25.... 3.75 
3 @o; Gunpowacr.............. do. at 133... 33 
2 do OER A W. Mitchell..at 1.25.... 2.50 
2 do. Young Hyson do. «At 15B...2 200 
4 do do. .....R. Colton..at 1.2 5.09 
2 do. do. aioe P. @eneyck..at 1.5.... 2.50 
2 do. Uncolored Japan........ do. at 13.... 2.50 
1D. do a 

(getter-up of this club). .at 

Se errr R. J. Day. .at 
§ do. Uncolored Japan........ ... do. ..at 





UE ni cice, ceteahogeaoesteskaeks 

P.S.—Send 4 ts. of your best green Java Coffee, with 
price, to W. B. MACK. 

Our second order from Mr. R. H. Harrison, of Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway Shops, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
embraces a Club-order comprising over 299 names of gentle- 
men engaged in the above manufacturing works. 

P.S.—All manufactories, where a large number of men are 
engaged, in CLUBBING together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 VESEY-sTREET, corner of Church. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 


The Charter Oak Life Insurance Co., 


of Hartford, Conn. 

“ Every one should in- 
sure his Life.”—See page 
129, April 1866 issue, of the 
American Agriculturist. 

Insure this year in THE 
CHARTER OAK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPA- 
NY.—See page 155, of the 
same Journal. 

The Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company has 

a . no superiors among the 
Life Ins. Co.'s of this country.—Its Assets April Ist, 1866, are, 
$1,770,167 .63,being an increase of nearly $200,000 in three 


months. Its business is increasing with unparalleled rapidi- 
} Ape expenses are less than the average of Life Ins. 

0.’8.—Its losses are less.—Its dividends are greater.—It 
pays annual dividends, commencing with the second premi- 
um.—It originated the system of annual dividends.—Its bus- 
iness is confined to the healthy and thoroughly settled por- 
tions of the country. For further information concerning 
the Company, see April No. of the American Agriculturist, 


page 155. 
OFFICERS. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Prest. 8S. H. WHITE, Secretary. 
NOYES S. PALMER, Vice-Prest. S. J. BESTOR, Ass’t Sec. 


Herald of Health. 


THE JULY NUMBER contains original articles from 
Horace GREELEY, THEODORE TILTON, Rev. Dr. FRoTHING- 
HAM, G. W. BuNGaAy, W. H. BurLeicnH, ALFRED B. STRBET, 
the Poet, F. Begcuer Perrys, J.G. WEBSTER, M. D., be- 
sides our usual variety of articles on Human health and 
longevity. $1.50a year; 15 cents a number. Six numbers 
from Jan. to July, as specimens, 60 cents. 

Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laight-st., New York. 


HE CELEBRATED CRAIG MICROSCOPE, 

an endless source of amusement and instruction, magni- 
fying about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, is mailed pre-paid, 
for $2.50; or with 6 beautiful Mounted Objects, for $3.25; 
with 24 Objects, for $5.50; by HENRY CRAIG, 180 Centre-st., 
New York. He also mails, post-paid, the Novelty Micros- 
cope, for the examination of living insects, flowers, seed, 
&c., for $2.00. 


THE UNION WAR CHART. 


A grest success. Shows at a glance the facts of the Re- 
bellion, Wortha dozen Histories! Every soldier and every 
family must have it. Endorsed by Lieut.-Gen’l Grant, Gen’l 
Hancock, Gen’l Howard, and all the leading officers of the 
Union Army. Agents Wanted in every County. Wide- 




















awake men can make fortunes. Price $2.00. Address im- 
mediately, LORENZO DOW & CO., Publishers, 7 Broad-st., 
New York. | ene ‘ 








HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE~ 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives: 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound. 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare— 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation— Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “ cold”? Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How RKemedied in Progeny—Bloods which “ hit,” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The_ Canadian_ originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds, 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor. 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood —are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. . 


PONIES — DIFFERENT. BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 

Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Prolit 6f raising Ponies, 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the- United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. ; 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex. 

traordinary Exceflence not consistent with each other— 

Points to be arded—How to Examine the Eve—Broken 

Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—o examine’ 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 

Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse, 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for , 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming ; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Wo 


HOW TO BREAK, 'AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Biting—Put- * 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


os 
HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 
SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of. 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodie Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
( ‘ough—Bronchitis—Distemper—W orms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches-Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 
Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Wounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singemg—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. > 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 








Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food litustreted= ’ 


The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Remoy 


the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the © 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. . 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAI- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse= , 
To make him come at your call—The Philoso hy of - 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 
The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale — The Bridle--Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Han 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies, 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The P: 

‘the Hands—The.Leg and Whip—Accidents. 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, 


vw = | yy 
RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 
TAMING —Baser’s System a New Discovery—Previons 
System—Principles of this System — Instructions To 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse— te 
Approach the Horse—Tying up_the Leg—Laying te 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits— vearing 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMC:OPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Direstlons—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme 


dies for Specitie Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 7 
12mo. 425 p. $1.75.—Sent by mail post-paid. 
NEW YORK: 


ORANGE JUDD & OO, 
41 PARK ROW. 
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